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RURAL SOCIAL REHABILITATION 
By A. M. Lorenzo 
“Man and region are not separate but mutudlly interd 





entities” says Dr. Lorenzo 


in the following article and makes an ecological analysis of the formation, disintegration and 


rehabilitation of village communities in India. Arguing 


that Man should learn to 


himself to Nature, he makes some suggestions for the rehabilitation of our rural areas. 


1. The Balance of Life and Region—Man 
and region are not separate but mutually 
interdependent entities—plastic, fluent and 
growing. Not only man, but also his society, 
as an organism, are affected by the physical 
surroundings. Thus out of the anatomy and 
physiology of natural landscapes and spaces, 
cultural and social regions are distinctly 
evolved. In America, Huntington has 
studied the effects of climate on the distribu- 
tion of human energy and the zones of high 
and low civilizations. The Le-Play school 
emphasized the importance of physical 
environment in relation to its effects on 
occupations and families. In India, 
Radhakamal Mukerjee emphasizes balance 
between the physical, vegetable, and animal 
(including the human) environments, which 
represent the correlated working parts in an 
ecological complex. Our regional survey 
method as an aid to social studies discloses 
the fact that each geographical zone of India 
exhibits a type of rural settlement and allied 
social institutions peculiar to the other. These 
studies bring us closer to the fact the regions 
and the web of life within it are balanced 
upon a natural system of reciprocal exploita- 
tion. 

Man’s mastery over his environment in the 
process of adaptation is not a one-sided 
transaction, but a value for value bargain. 
This process of mutual give and take creates 
a link in which the chains of actions and 
interactions of animate and inanimate objects 
condition a balance. of species. This leads 
us to the study of Social Ecology, which 
emphasizes the importance of position, 
distribution and movement of individuals 
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in space, as explaining social processes, and 
of the spatial grouping and adaptation of 
individuals and social institutions to regional 
conditions. 

Social Ecology teaches us how social com- 
munities adjust their forms and modes of 
behaviour to actually operating factors, such 
as, climate, quality of soil, nature and extent 
of potential plant and animal life, and the 
possibility of sustained and energetic labour. 
Races by no means diffuse their individuals 
over the whole area in which they happen to 
exist but group themselves into communities 
of varied physiognomy. Thus in the follow- 
ing pages we will try to:-— 

(1) Find out, which types of people are 
commonly associated together upon 
similar habitats and regions; 

Answer, why each type has its own 
special habitats and habits, how indi- 
viduals congregate to form definite 
communities, and why these com- 
munities have a characteristic phy- 
siognomy and social structure; 
Investigate their physical and 
psycho-social traits, the demands they 
make on their environment, the means 
that they employ to utilize the sur- 
rounding conditions, and the adapta- 
tion of their internal social structure 
and general economic form to their 
external environment. 

2. Evolution of the Types of Rural Settle- 
ment.—Submerged in the idea of Ecology, 
the sociologist irrevocably maintains the 
spontaneous origin and the beneficient 
character of all economic and social institu- 


(2) 


(3) 
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tions. That is, the economic organizations, 
both in their origin and function, participate 
in the spontaneity of natural organisms and 
represent the constant recurrence of the 
same phenomena under similar conditions. 


Adam Smith remarkably guaged the truth 
of this phenomenon when he imagined that, 
“the noble outlines of the economic world 
as we know it have been traced, not by 
following a plan issuing complete from the 
brain of an organizer and deliberately carried 
out by an intelligent society, but the ac- 
cumulation of numberless deeds designed by 
a crowd of individuals in obedience to an 


depends on 
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instinctive force wholly unconscious of the 
work which it was encompassing.” Thus 
the economic world, as a living organism, 
with its own indispensable organs, creates 
complex food-groups which agglomerate in 
different economic zones. 


The food procuring areas retain or exhaust 
their fertility in compliance with the pressure 
of the dependants. But during the earlier 
stages of rural settlements, the complexity 
and coherence of the social order follow 
upon the size of the group; each group being 
a segregated colony determined by the mode 
of peculiar economic life in a given habitat: 


determined by 





| | 
V Vv 
(c) Social Order < (b) Sizeof 


In India, density ranges from 103 per sq. 
mile in Rajputana to nearly 3,000 per sq. 
mile in Bengal delta. In the rice growing 
tracts where nature is bountiful, life easy, 
and rainfall abundant, population reaches 
its climax; but in the barren dorsal ridges 


conditioned by 


| 
V 


< (a) Economic Life. 


of the Deccan, or the arid sandy wastes of 
Rajputana, population is scattered and 
sparse. Thus both external and inherent 
ecological factors influence density by condi- 
tioning an occupational link between man 
and his immediate environment: 


Groups 


depends on 





| 
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(c) Density <- 


In the districts of Bankura, Hazaribagh, 
South Arcot, Cochin and Deccan, temporary 
Settlements are not uncommon among 
certain types of people like Kheriyas, Bir- 
hours, Kadirs, Irulas, etc., who wander about 
in small groups of two to three families. 
Among the people of lower culture only a 
few settle down in permanent communities 
and those which do, have a tendency to 
revert to the old nomadic life of pendulous 
migrations. Under the burning or the brand 
tillage, after a tract has been cultivated for 
a year or two, it is abandoned for another 
tract, and thus such migrations, from tract 


i 
V 


(a) Environment. 


V 


(b) Economic Activity 


< 


to tract and region to region, due to the 
exhaustion of soil, are common in India, 
Burma, Philippines, Sweden and _ several 
other countries of the world. 

On the other hand, in the monsoon regions 
of the Gangetic plains, the ties which bind 
men to agriculture are so strong and inter- 
woven, that congeries of individuals develop 
into an organic whole. In the early tribal 
settlements agriculture was carried on in 
association with pastoral industry, but the 
conversion of pastoral into arable land soon 
forced the clans to settle down in particular 
localities. 
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In the collectional economic stage, where 
the vegetation was growing shyer and the 
animals of food becoming scarcer, only 
small and temporary settlements were pos- 
sible. Later on, the hunting, fishing, and 
pastoral industries, owing to their seasonal 
nature, could not afford a regular supply 
of food: to a settled population. Thus the 
cultivation of land (sowing and harvesting 
of a single crop) was the spontaneous inven- 
tion of the time. Agriculture was practised 
in small plots surrounding the huts and 
worked up by the woman. Thus settlements 
were becoming permanent and growing 
larger with every new addition of cultivated 
plots. 


The maxim that culture developed in 
river-valleys seems indisputable. It was first 
in the river-valleys of Northern India that a 


system of crop rotation was made 

which ensured a regular supply of food to a 
growing population. Further, the abundance 
of rainfall and alluvial soil, the net work of 
snow-fed rivers and their tributaries, and the 
moist sub-tropical climate—all these factors 
were favourable to produce heavy-yielding 
crops. Congestion soon became prominent 
on small plots of land, not because heavy 
yields were obtained by least physical exer- 
tion, but chiefly due to the annual renewal 
of the soil by river floods which minimized 
an early exhaustion. 


Thus in each stage of economic enterprise, 
a larger number of dependants are witnessed, 
not because land has become scarce, but 
because the man-land-ratio has increased 
favourably. This is well illustrated by the 
following chart for India: — 





Economic Stage Type of Settlement 


People and their Zone Population Pressure 





1. Collectional Shifting 


2. Pastoral Temporary 


3. Agricultural P 


4. Horticultural 








Kherias of Baukura, Mundas and 
Hos of Chhotta Nagpur, Kadirs 
‘ of Cochin. 


s 
Akas, Daflas and Mishims of 
Assam, Tibet and its borderland. 
Also the Nagas and Khasis of 
Assam. 


Orissa, parts of Madras. 


Peoples of Eastern U, P., Deltaic 
and Coastal Rice regions, Western 
Bengal and Bihar. 


75-150 sq. mile 
per Capita. 


5-13 per sq. 
mile. 


les of the Central and Western 
P., Eastern Punjab, Bihar, 


ag 


2,000-3,000 per 
sq 


mile. 








It will lead to biassed conclusions if we 
assume that village communities have existed 
in some form or other in nearly every 
part of India, because there are certain 
regions, however, where the system of social 
communities does not appear to have existed 
at all. The chief regions where such growth 
has been artificial rather than spontaneous 
and ecological are the following: — 

(a) The Himalayan Region, with a 

limited area of level land and occa- 


sional patches of good soil on the 
slopes of deciduous forest hills. Peo- 
ple live here in single homesteads or 
in groups of two to five families in 
valleys. 

The Kanara, Travancore, and 
Malabar regions, where land lies 
between the sea and Western Ghats, 
are intersected by hills, rivers, lagoons 
and wide ravines. People live in 
isolated homesteads; each with his 
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garden, and tries to maintain an 
independent career. 

The arid regions of the Punjab and 
Rajputana where the country is so 
rainless that permanent cultivation is 
possible only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, Societies are rudimentary 
and undeveloped in_ tribal-groups, 
with nomadic life and occupations, 
and a peripatetic life in contrast to 
any settled-corporate life as we find 
in the Central and- Eastern Gangetic 
plains. 

The Central region and Hyderabad. 
The unproductive and dry hillocks 
of both the Satpura and the Vindhya 
ranges to a great extent are responsible 
for an unsettled village economy and 
sparse population. People live in 


widely separated groups with an 
abruptly organized settlement that 
changes from time to time. 


The chief types of settlements now 
observable are under the influence of land 
holding systems, ic. (a) Tribal Type, a 
body knit together by ties of blood or asso- 
ciation who originally colonised the locality, 
and, (b) Landlord Type, a single proprietor 
who obtained the village by grant or pur- 
chase. It must be borne in mind that the 
landlord type is of recent origin and has in- 
fluenced the artificial rather than ecological 
formation of village communities. In the 
first case, the village was probably founded 
by individual settlers clearing the jungle, 
each for himself, a bit here, a bit there, and 
later.on the sense of some strong common 
need gave way to the tribal instinct of asso- 
ciation which led to the formation of the 
compact groups. 

3. Village Communities of Artificial For- 
mation.—The formation of artificial villages, 
which later on, under _ socio-political 
pressures, grew up into village communities, 
are well cited by John Matthai in his Village 


Government in British India. Hindu period 
is full of such formations which took place 
under administrative or political pressures; 
nevertheless, the causes were also social and 
economic. Chandragupta Mauriya (297 B.c.) 
established new village settlements of 100 
to 500 families with a view to readjusting 
over-populated villages, to reinhabitate ruins 
on new sites, and to develop new agricultural 
colonies on the banks of rivulets, tanks or 
streams. 


In a South Indian inscription (13th Cen. 
A.D.) a village was intended to accommodate 
108 Brahmans, sufficient land being provided 
for grazing cattle, building of temple, and a 
tank, and also for cultivation with conces- 
sions. Havell in his Ancient and Medieval 
Architecture of India summarizes the 
regulations of “Manasara-Silpasastra” for the 
selection of proper village sites under ordered 
and centralized government, the kings them- 
selves originating and directing the formation 
of new village communities. He further 
states that hundreds of single villages planned 
on the principles of the Silpasastra lay 
between the seat of the central government 
and the farthest confines of the empire. 


The formation of new and more stable 
communities has proceeded in India even 
during the British rule. Darling observed 
how remarkably, by bringing of vast 
of waste-land under irrigation, and render- 
ing them cultivable, rural settlements (Canal 
Colonies) have emerged within the last 
fifty years. Similarly religious motives have 
given rise to the Jalpaiguri (Bengal) settle- 
ment of the C. M. S. Church with an area 
of 14 square miles, divided into 10 villages, 
and with nearly 2,000 colonists. 

Thus we find that artificial village 
communities have developed into an organic 
whole after years of mutual give and take, 
actions and interactions, and universal ten- 
dencies of mankind. The biological like- 
mindedness of man, as Allport believed that 
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“within his (man’s) organism are provided 
all the mechanisms by which social behavi- 
our is explained,” and his social interactions 
enabled him to develop his cultural institu- 
tions in the shape of rural social communities. 


Not only between provinces, but even 
within the area of a single district, 
differences, are met with, which contradict 
the belief in a uniform type of rural settle- 
ments. The Jalpaiguri District Gazetteer 
observed that “the inhabitants live in the 
midst of simple surroundings, welded to- 
gether in a little community with its own 
organization and government, which differ 
in character in the various types of villages.” 
Thus each region with its component parts 
of climax vegetable associations indicates 
the agricultural possibilities as yet untouched 
by the human hand. 

These artificial types of village communi- 
ties indicate man’s deliberate and wilful 
exploitation of the environment. This makes 
the process of mutual accommodation in the 
ecological community the most important 
consideration in human as distinguished 
from plant and animal ecology. Both the 
routine of agriculture and social activities 
and attitudes are modified where well and 
canal irrigation secure the peasants relative 
freedom from the alternate periods of hyper- 
activity and idleness imposed by the cycle of 
seasons. ‘These artificial rural settlements 
soon grow into stable social communities as 
we find in the arid regions of the U. P. 
(Agra. Jaunpore, Muttra, Meerut and 
Mirzapur), and the South and North-Eastern 
canal ridden areas of the Punjab. 


It is in this manner that the isolation of 
rural settlements in the jungles and arid 
regions, or their aggregation in the marshy 
and closely packed river valleys and deltaic 
regions, exhibits the peculiar sympiosis and 
combination of plant and animal industries, 
which ultimately govern the attitudes, social 
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social groups. In the process of social selec- 
tion, only such social actions and institutions 
are favoured which are most suitable for the 
discriminate exploitation of natural resources 
and the multiplication of dependants. 


In the peripatetic tribal settlements the 
deterioration of population type corresponds 
with the vegetative and animal retrogression, 
and ultimately the decay of rural life. In the 
semi-permanent settlements of the canal and 
political colonies, man’s first clearings in the 
jungles and his selective farming have showed 
some bright future, but in the long run his 
wholesale havoc with vegetation in meeting 
his requirements for fuel, timber, raw 
materials of industries, etc., has destroyed 
the established linkages of vegetable environ- 
ment. But nit the deltaic permanent 
settlements even man’s deliberate and wilful 
exploitation of the environment has not 
disturbed the bio-economic balance of the 
regions, hence, the stability of rural social 
communities in the form of impact groups 
surviving by a linkage of regional-reciprocal- 
bargain between man and the biotic 
permanent social communities which are 
communities of his environment. 


4. The Ecological Formation of Permanent 


Village Communities—There are then 
permanent social communities which are 
characteristic of the banks of the Ganges, 
the Jamuna, the Indus, the Brahmaputra, 
and their feeders and tributaries. The 
deltaic regions of South Bengal exhibit a 
better agglomeration of huts and hamlets 
than the Eastern Bengal where settlements 
are not only sparse but isolated owing to the 
inundated nature of the whole region. The 
evolution of these communities as the natural 
products of the environmental relationship 
of man, is the theme of Ecological Balance. 
We shall study the social composition and 
characteristics of population in these zones of 
human settlement where the collective 
management of irrigation and a crop of 
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collective agricultural customs and usages 
favour social cohesion. 


The formation of Village Communities in 
the Gangetic Plains of Northern India is an 
age-long process, which is determined and 
extensively guided by physico-environmental 
influences. In one province alone several 
types of rural settlements may grow up side 
by side in harmony with regional variations. 
The sparse settlements of the north-western 
plains of India, with a capitalistic system of 
wheat culture, lie in bare contrast with the 
congested settlements of the eastern and 
north-eastern plains, where the characteristic 
rice culture leads to some of the world’s 
highest records of rural density, and gives 
rise to the growth of compact rural settle- 
ments. Nature itself, therefore, tends to 
develop such social traits and institutions as 
have sufficient resistance for survival in a 
given habitat. 


A Village Community is an organism— 
it grows, undergoes progressive differentia- 
tion of structure, shows a coordinated change 


of function, and elaborates the mutual, 


dependence of its parts and the life of its 
aggregates. Obviously then, it is not dis- 
crete, but a concrete whole; it is not asym- 
metrical, but all its component parts are 
well balanced; and though it is highly 
sensitive in all its parts, it maintains a central 
control. So long as the reciprocal bargain 
exists between man and his environment, 
the ecological processes work in absolute 
harmony and keep alive the bonds of com- 
munity, but when man’s artificial aids of 
control supercede the natural, a new milieu 
is conditioned which considerably reacts upon 
the atoms of community existence. 


The monsoon regions of Northern India 
are characterized by a well marked division 
of agricultural seasons and the seasonal cycles 
of economic and social activities. But this 
routine of agricultural and social practices 
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is considerably modified. in the zones of 
agricultural insecurity where wells and canals 
minimize the periods of hyper-activity and 
absolute idleness imposed by the cycle of 
seasons. Also the nature of cropping and 
the conditions of proprietorship and ‘tenancy 
largely govern the attitudes, social behaviour, 
and reciprocal relations of social groups. 


Monsoons affect cropping, which in tura 
determines the rural density. The pattadari 
system of cultivation and the collective 
management of irrigation favour social 
cohesiveness. Interesting systems of com- 
auunal tenures are met with in the more arid 
regions of south western Punjab and western 
U. P., where wells and water courses are 
owned by a group of cultivators in common 
with adequate rights to irrigate their fields, 
It is these collective irrigation enterprises 
which weld together semi-nomad tribes into 
stable communities. In the Bhaia Chara 
village communities of Northern India we 
find everywhere rules and regulations for 
the grazing of cattle on common wastes and 
pastures. This not only controls overgrazing 
but protects the land’s fertility by communal 
interest. Thus agricultural practices stabilize 
population and introduce permanent relation- 
ships between different economic groups in 
a region. 


Agriculture fosters and is fostered by the 
peaceful character of a settled population. 
It presupposes a relative security and a 
mutual dependence. Wissler observed that 
the activities connected with sowing, watch- 
ing, and harvesting on collective basis were 
due to the comparative insecurity in the 
primitive society. The domestication of 
animals as a complementary activity to 
agriculture led to more domestic and seden- 
tary habits. The characteristic field distri- 
bution, which ensured the allotment of diffe- 
rent soil blocks out of the tribal settlements, 
rendered equal opportunities in agriculture 
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to the members of the community. Thus the 
Tappas or Tarfs (tribal tracts) were divided 
into Thoks which usually became the 
administrative village of the clans, and these 
were sub-divided into pattis or paras and 
distributed to individuals according to their 
needs. The regulation of common wastes 
and grazing lands, and the periodical 
redistribution of the family lands stabilized 
the temporary settlements into permanent 
communities. Thus the Totemic, Territo- 
rial ‘and Linguistic causes were more 
important than the kinship and consangui- 
neous relationships which have simultaneously 
moulded the character of economic enter- 
prises. 

Radhakamal Mukerjee observes that the 
stability of population is typified by the fact 
that land becomes the dominant force in the 
agricultural community, while the gradation 
is apt to become more crystallized into rigid 
social groups of castes among the agricultural 
people. Land not only becomes the chief 
social force, but also the main social binder. 
Similarly, both Oppenheimer and Symkowich 
offer sufficient data to prove that village 
communities all over the world are mere 
stages in the development of intensive 
. agriculture. 

A study of the comparative village 
development shows that the villages were at 
first bound by a fictitious tie of brotherhood, 
but soon this bond of common economic 
‘interest was superceded by communal organi- 
zation of both the economic and social 
institutions. But it must be remembered 
that these village communities have not 
developed only out of the characteristic field 


distribution enterprises of the past. In many | 


tracts where pattadari'and thok landlordism 
is absent, these communities flourish under 
most perfect and healthy social and economic 
organizations. 

Noteworthy survivals of older feeling and 
practices are still found in different regions 
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in the form of pre-emption laws (by which 
neighbours: and relations have preference 
to land); Panchayats; communal and 
hierarchical functionaries, in most of the 
now dwindling villages on the northern banks 
of the Jamuna, the Ganges-Jamuna-Doab, 
and the Sub-Himalayan Belt. 


5. The Progressive Decline of Rural Social 
Communities.—The social man is the product 
of Village Communities. Modern civiliza- 
tion, most of which is found in urban areas, 
is a continuity of the rural culture. Thus the 
nucleus of social structure is the village 
rather ‘than the town. We have often 
ignored these two supplementary factors of 
our dual civilization, and have wrongly 


emphasized only one aspect of our cultural 


heritage, thus giving rise to biassed conclu- 
sions. 


The perfect social communities have be- 
come sparse and desolate. The remains of 
the once flourishing compact social groups 
are to be traced from the broken walls, neg- 
lected common lands, and rudimentary wells 
with which the whole of Ganges-Jamuna- 
Doab is honeycombed. There is a growing 
conflict of interest, disparity of communal 
labour, shortage of pastures, and absence of 
cooperative spirit in the modern village 
communities which claim their descent from 
the parent communities of the ancient and 
medieval periods. What has gone wrong? - 
Have the rural communities died away and 
their disintegrated elements spread far and 
wide? 


Kropotkin denied that village communities 
died a natural death. Wherever the peace- 
ful settlements of the peasants were not 
disturbed by pestilence, wars, famines, and 
droughts, they steadily improved the methods 


of their tilling and living. It was only 
when artificial aids in the reorganization of 
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the villages were introduced that they 
received a staggering blow which has almost 
proved fatal. Rural history in the Orient is 
quite distinct from that in the Occident. In 
Europe, the village was overshadowed by 
feudalism and imperialism which obscured 
and in some cases completely eclipsed the 
ancient communalism which is far more 
widespread in India. 


In Germany, Oppenheimer observed that 
the liberties of the free peasantry were over- 
thrown at least three times through the 
process of expropriation and declassification. 
The enclosure movement in England made 
the lord the actual owner of the land hitherto 
enjoyed in common by his tenants, and 


thus the small free holders were completely, 


subdued. Similarly, in Western Europe, as 
Irvine observes, the landlord was the owner 
of common lands and such conveniences as 
the mill and windpresses. Both in India and 
Russia the usurpation of the common 
pasture lands was the first step in the decay 
of village communities. The lesson which 
the European rural history teaches is that 
the centralization of the ownership in land 
and economic individualism of village officials 
and functionaries had upset the coparsonary 
interest of different grades of proprietors in 


the soil. 


Another fatal blow has been given by the 
new policies of land settlement which tended 
to obliterate the careful adjustment of the 
rights in land and communal functionaries 
and the control of common funds, irriga- 
tion and pastures, which had _ evolved 
through the centuries in response to the 
agricultural needs and social instincts of the 
people. Further, since small ownership and 
collective management of irrigation in rice 
culture areas are closely connected with the 
families, the disintegration of such coopera- 
tive enterprises has not only led to 


agriculture decline, but has seriously affected 
the social fabric of the Indian web of life. 


Equally disastrous have been the effects 
of successive invasions and periodical ex- 
propriations of the peasantry, followed by 
severe famines and epidemics. For fifteen 
hundred miles along the base of the hill 
from which invaders came, there stretched 
an uncultivated borderland, from twenty to 
fifty miles in breadth, that yielded no food 
for man. The characteristic of Indian 
economic life in the 16th and 17th centuries 
was pillage and plunder by oppressive 
governors who wrung out money from 
a poverty-stricken peasantry. In 1626 a 
Dutch merchant described the country as 
“desolated” by exactions. 


Tavernier in 1640 found that whole pro- 
vinces had become deserts from whence the 
peasants had fled on account of the tyranny 
of the native rulers. In the 18th century the 
Mahrattas became freebooting companies; 
a Persian Army devastated the Punjab and 
Delhi, and left the city burnt, stripped and 
desolate; and the Five Afghan invasions had 
reduced the peasantry of the Gangetic plains 
to skin and bone. In the eighteen-fifties, 
every two or three years the Sikh army har- 
ried the fields of Bannu people, trod down 
their harvests, and burnt their houses. The 
British took over the frontier in 1849, and 
no less than 56 military expeditions were 
necessary to establish order and peace. The 
culmination of all rural ruin was reached 
during 1855-58, when the mutiny and its 
aftermath completely destroyed peasant 
prosperity. Thus we find that the village 
communities had been exposed to severe 
ordeals during the past four hundred years, 
and even today we find it breathing but 
brokenly. 


The characteristic concentration of 
population in cities and a continued flight 
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from the land have greatly regressed the 
social and economic institutions and pro- 
gressively devitalised the village communi- 


(1) Urban Areas: 


Plantation regions: 


(2) 


Urban..Agricultural Re- 


gions: 


(3) 


Frontiers of cultivation: 


(4) 
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The relationship subsisting between the 
city and the country through rural-urban 
migrations has become of great significance. 
Economically, it constitutes one of the major 
forms of cooperation and division of labour. 
Culturally, it represents the infusion of the 
culture of the country into the city. 
Demographically, it presents an important 
form of social metabolism of population 
currents and counter-currents. 


Some prominent rural sociologists strongly 
support the contention that the growth of 
cities and urbanization will sooner or later 
bring about the crash of modern civilization. 
Henri Bunle observed that in Europe the 
number of cities with population over 
1,00,000 was 23 in 1800 and 202 in 1920, 
and that “the urban world increased while 
the rural world decreased; the non-agricul- 
tural population increased while the 
agricultural population decreased.” In India, 
also, there is noticeable a tendency not 
merely of a growth of urban population at 
the expense of rural population, but a 
steady encroachment of urban interests upon 
rural interests. The percentage of rural 
population to total population in India 
declined from 91 in 1891 to 87 in 1941; and 
the number of rural settlements decreased 
from 713, 925 to 655, 892 during the same 
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ties. Intensive resource manipulation has 
created definite regions with characteristic 
social habits and usages: — 
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period. Moreover, during this fifty-year 
period, the expropriation of peasant pro- 
prietors, and the growth of non-cultivating 
rent-receivers and latifundia farming, have 
created a land-hungry peasantry. There are, 
to-day, 33 million landless agricultural 
workers in India, and if we include the 
unspecified classes also, no less than 67 
million workers will be found constituting the 
floating “emplcyable” population in rural 
areas, with a marked tendency to drift city- 
ward at periodical intervals. These 


observations bring home the fact that inten- 


sive urbanization, and the consequent 
de-ruralization, have brought about the 
disintegration of village communities in all 
parts of the country. 


Moreover, an indiscriminate exploitation 
of natural resources, under the sway of 
modern cultural contact, (i.e. the penetration 
of the traits of machine civilization into 
the culture complex of vegetable civiliza- 
tion), augmented by a chain of disturbances 
in the resource equilibria obtaining between 
rural and urban environments, has thrown ~ 
the rural economy of India into the vortex 
of a mighty socio-economic revolution. In 
an old country, like India, where population 
has not merely multiplied, but is regionally 
ill-distributed, the natural balance between 
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food and mouths can hardly be maintained. 
The extension of mechanized cultivation and 
the commercial cropping of exotic annual 
and perennial plants, uncontrolled grazing, 
and the abuse of water through artificial 
system of drainage, all these have left behind 
a legacy of desiccated and impoverished land, 
denuded forests, and exhausted sub-soil water 
resources, which are directly responsible for 
an alternate sequence of droughts, famines, 
and epidemics. By these periodic impro- 
vident interferences, man has brought ruin 
upon himself and disaster upon his social 
institutions. 


Civilization never rests contented within 
the laws of the region. It oversteps, and 
turns them to man’s hostility. It often betrays 
man, and dooms him to prolonged economic 
misery and social disintegration. Wherever 
and whenever man has not planned the 
appropriation of natural resources on a 
continuous basis, we find his habitat laid 
waste after a few generations of brilliant and 
wasteful career in the achievement of the 
much maligned machine civilization. Thus 
so long as a reciprocal bargain exists between 
man and his environment, the ecological 
processes work in absolute harmony, but 
when man’s artificial aids of control super- 
cede the natural, an artificial environment is 
brought into existence which can but poorly 
imitate the real one. 


6. Retrospect and Forecast—We have 
seen how the geographical environment 
guides and controls our social and economic 
actions. We have also noticed that there 
exists a balance between organism and its 
geophysical milieu. Finally, our observations 
also testify to the fact that the ecological ba- 
lance between man and his habitat is always 
disturbed in the process of cultural achieve- 
ment, as a result of which the struggle for 
existence becomes fiercer, and ultimately 
many social groups, which are thrown out 
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of gear in the process of adaptation, are 
thereby exterminated. 


How subtle and sensitive are the ties 
between Man and Nature! Over-weightage 
on the former and under-weightage on the 
latter weakens the tie instead of strengthen- 
ing it. This upsets the balance between the 
two, and Man pays the price. Hence, the 
two should never be allowed to get out of 
focus in any study of man and his institu- 
tions. 


Man may temporarily improve his position 
by exploiting Nature, but in the long run 
he will suffer the most. The only way to 
get the most from Nature is to return to her 
in kind—service, feed, water, etc.—more than 
man gets out of her. This can only be 
possible if man has ‘enlightenment’ which 
is sure to curb his “eating up” propensities 
innate in him. 


Thus a harmonious adjustment between 
Man and Nature is the basis of Life. Both 
must be toned up at a higher level so that 
the resulting advantage is maximised. If, 
on the other hand, the neo-school of Thought 
—‘“Endless War with Nature till she 
becomes a mistress of Man”—-prevails, then 
we should not forget that mighty Empires 
in the past tumbled down because of the 
thrusts—latent and patent—given by the 
mistresses of man. Therefore, in all humility 
man should learn to adapt himself to Nature 
and thereby make her adapt herself to him. 
In the well-balanced harmony between Man 
and Nature lies the salvation of Man and 
his institutions. 


The Rural Social Communities of India 
which exhibit such organizations as are 
closely evolved and controlled by their 
characteristic physical environments, are 
today experiencing a sudden retrogression 
and disintegration due to a disruption of the 
ecological balance between folk, work, and 
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habits. Though not yet dead, these social 
institutions have become atrophied under 
pressure of circumstances. The growth of 
individualism and industrialization have not 
exterminated them, but they are disintegrat- 
ing them piece-meal. The modern capitalis- 
tic latifundia farming, with its characteristic 
systems of landholding and tenures, has not 
completely disorganized them, it is distorting 
them systematically. Not until the funda- 
mental laws of ecological balance are 
understood alike by the masses, the social 
economists, and the governments, this 
disintegration will continue, and poverty and 
unemployment shall persist in the midst of 
potential plenty. Therefore, there is yet 
time for the economist, the statesman, and 
the social reformer to seize the earliest 
opportunity of devising such ways and means 
as will not only arrest the decay of these 
socio-economic institutions, but will regene- 
rate and rehabilitate them. 

Some outstanding and immediate measures 
will have to be on the following lines: — 


I. A drastic change in the land policies 
of India which are based on indi- 
vidualistic notions of western 
economists : — 


(a) Eradication of the evils of 
absentee landlordism and sub- 
infeudation. 

(b) Redistribution of holdings, integ- 
ration of pattis into thoks, and 
the introduction of intensive 
legislative measures to maintain 
economic holdings. 

(c) Regeneration of peasant pro- 
prietors, and accommodation of 
landless agricultural proletariat 
to village occupations. 

II. Checking the breaking-up of rural 
family solidarity by revision and modi- 
fication of inheritance laws. 

(a) Restoration of pre-emption rights 
to members of a family or village 


community to enjoy a preferential 
right to a bargain in the disposal 
of pattis of village land. 

_ Redistribution of common pas- 
tures, water courses, and forest 
lands to compact village com- 
munities. 

(c) Reorganization of functional 
hierarchies, not on social but, 
purely, on economic basis. 

III. Securing the zones of agricultural 
insecurity against periodical droughts 
and famines. 


(a) Development of a net-work of 
wells, tanks and canals, and the 
introduction of cooperative irri- 
gation societies. 

(b) Reclamation of cultivable wastes 
by the introduction of dry- 


f ; 

(c) Afforestation of ravinous tracts, 
and maintaining a ratio of 1.4 
between forests and agriculture. 

IV. An extensive and concentrated ex- 

‘ ploitation of both vegetable and 
animal resources, and development in 
the technique of agricultural produc- 
tion and distribution. 

(a) Maintaining a balance between 
agriculture and forestry, occupa- 
tions, and population, and their 
respective resource environments. 

(b) Co-ordinating agents of produc- 

tion, and allocating available 
man-power to branches of 
regional economic endeavour, in 
the light of technical adjustments 
and a competitive system of 
exchange. 
Evolving a corporate economy 
in the country involving regional 
co-operation, with a view to 
restoring regional occupational 
balance and equitable distribu- 
tion of resources. 
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V. Raising the plane of living of rural 
population in general and of agricul- 
tural working classes in particular. 

of rural 

preventive 


(a) Restrictions on size 
families, through 
measures. 

(b) Fixing by legislative measures 
the minimum wage for all classes 
of agricultural workers. 

(c) Planning food-supply—the need 
for nutritious and wholesome 
food for -rural population. 


VI. Controlling currents and _ counter- 
currents of rural-urban migrations 
and stabilizing rural population. 

(a) “Back-to-the-land” propaganda 
in regions of agricultural decay. 
Introduction of co-operative in- 
dustries ancillary to cultivation, 
to supplement income from agri- 
culture. 

Checking the wholesale migra- 

tion of ablebodied men and 

women to urban areas, both by 
persuasion and legislation. 


(6) 


VII. Establishment of peace and order for 
the security of life and property in 
remote rural areas. 


(a) Re-institution of Bhaia Chara 
villages and communal administ- 
ration of rural property. 
Rehabilitation of panchayats, one 
for each village, which should be 
linked up with urban municipali- 
ties. 

Strengthening of village watch 

and ward schemes, and mutual 

aid societies. 

VIII. Planning the countryside by maintain- 
ing ecological balance between man 
and land, folk and work, food and 
mouths. 


(a) Remodelling of village sites; and 
evolving a rural housing policy, 


(b) 


(c) 
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adaptable to characteristic clima- 
tic zones, size of families and the 
need of the people. 

Making village life attractive and 
living pleasurable by the intro- 
duction of co-operative better 
living societies. 

Evolving a long-range planning 
in the direction of rural health 
and sanitation, social security, 
recreation and organization of 
agrarian movements. 

The problems of rural rehabilitation 
cannot be solved by a mere mechanical 
adjustment of corporate social institutions 
into the framework of a competitive econo- 
mic system, nor can the process of reconstruc- 
tion be achieved without enormous cultural 
and economic friction. After a century of 
uncoordinated industrial evolution, the 
country has been broken into numerous zones 
of economic rigidity and social instability, 
characteristic of machine civilization, which 
by injecting themselves into the compact 
zones of vegetable civilization have widened 
the social distance between the rural and 
urban spheres. The fundamental bases of 
planning will, therefore, rest not on com- 
pensatory economic coordination, but on the 
dissolution of zones of economic rigidity; not 
on international competition, but on regional 
cooperation; not on mechanical development 
of factors of production, but on the func- 
tional appraisal of relations of production; 
and finally, not merely on the individualistic 
system of economic anarchy, but on a 
socialized process of institutional hierarchy. 

The darkness which prevails around us 
has been created by systematically fostered 
prejudices and organized selfishness. There 
is no denying the fact that the progressive 
decline of our Village Communities, so sacred 
to human relationship and human possession, 
is due in large measure to the present social 
and economic structure controlled and 


conditioned by an imperialistic system of 
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exploitive economy. But, there is no reason 
why a Free India should not reconstruct her 
economic life and social institutions in 
harmony with her geographical milieu, and 
establish once again a balance between life 
and region in which nature delights and 
man attains endurable peace and prosperity. 
Only by a determined endeavour and 
decisive line of action, a definite programme 
and dynamic policy, a highly effective 


organization and regional methodology of 
reconstruction, can we arrest the decay of 
our social institutions and rehabilitate them 
for the benefit of future generations. The 
Rural Social Communities of India have yet 
to play their part in the future life of the 
country, and by efficient control and planned 
organization they will lead the nation to a 
broader outlook, a quicker compromise, and 
a perfect adaptation. 


. 





FAMILY WELFARE AGENCY IN THE COMMUNITY 
(Miss) G. R. BANERJEE. 


“An individual or a family as a unit may be able to handle certain problems adequately”, 
says Dr. Banerjee and continues that, in many cases, external assistance becomes necessary. 
The author argues that a Family Welfare Agency can provide such help to individuals in a 
community. Hence, she says, is the need for such an Agency. 


Dr. (Miss) Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


With increased knowledge of human be- 
haviour derived from the social sciences, 
specially psychiatry, social anthropology, eco- 
nomics, sociology and so on more emphasis 
has been placed recently on the seriousness of 
family problems and their relationship to 
personality disorders. Social scientists have 
stressed the value of family living, considering 
family life as the cornerstone of a sound 
society, the first essential of good hunian 
relations. 


However, due to various factors families 
break down. In most cases an individual in 
a family or the family as a unit may be able 


to handle adequately certain problems. But 
there are problems which individuals cannot 
_ deal with satisfactorily without some assist- 
ance. They may be so overwhelmed by 
special problems that they cannot think 
through and arrive at an adequate solution 
or may not have resources to fall back upon. 


As family problems are of various types 
we find a number of agencies developing 
under different names to deal with them 
in a community. Any such organisation is 
often regarded as a family welfare agency, 
for in the broadest sense it implies an agency 
meant for catering to the welfare of families. 
From this viewpoint a maternity and child 
welfare centre is a family welfare agency as 
its function is to cater to the health needs 
of the mother and the child. This effort 
to some extent indirectly leads to the welfare 
of the family. Same is the case with charity 
organisations that give doles to needy 
families. An employment bureau helps 
families indirectly by securing jobs for their 


members. A family planning clinic also 
works towards some aspect of the welfare of 
families by helping them in spacing children. 
Play centres are helping them by providing 
recreational facilities while housing bureaus 
are doing so by providing accommodation. 

Yet today a family welfare agency in the 
strict technical sense of the term implies 
something different. The above mentioned 
organisations concentrate on a segment of 
the problem. For instance, in a family (1) 
the husband may be unemployed (2) the 
wife, ill, and (3) the child a delinquent. The 
employment bureau’s function is only to 
provide a job for the husband while that of 
the hospital to treat the wife for the malady. 
None of these agencies takes into view the 
totality of the family problem. A modern 
family welfare agency, however, concentrates 
upon the family as a social unit and the 
individual members thereof and tries to help 
them in the totality of the problem. For 
example, if the case of the said family is 
brought to the agency, it will take into 
account all the three parts of the problem as 
they pertain to the family as a whole. A 
question may be raised here as to how it can 
deal with the multiplicity of problems. Can 
it have all the facilities combined in one? 
In other words, should it maintain a hospital, 
an employment bureau and a child welfare 
centre? Would it not mean duplication of 
services in the community? Yes; but it avoids 
this difficulty by its co-operative arrangements 
with other organisations, such as, hospitals, 
courts, camps, institutions for special groups, 
etc. The purpose is not to take the place of 
any service which other agencies render but 
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to pool together all the resources of the com- 
munity to meet the needs of the client. 


Besides, the manner in which the help is 
given can determine whether it is really a 
family welfare agency. The family welfare 
agency must be essentially one using the case- 
work technique and as such, its important 
function should be to assist people individual 
by individual when they are experiencing 
some breakdown in their capacity to deal 
with their affairs by themselves (curative 
aspect), or when they need guidance in 
planning for conservation of their inner 
strength to avoid breakdown (preventive 
aspect) and to lead a socially and personally 
satisfactory life. As a counselling unit, it 
can guide on problems of family relationships, 
marital adjustments, financial and vocational 
planning, parent-child relationship, employer- 
employee relationship and so forth. Financial 
security, higher education and social standing 
do not necessarily prevent the occurrence 
of family problems. The social case worker 
of the agency should be an expert to whom 
anyone in the community may turn.” 


Being a case work agency, its very 
approach is different from what we find in 
other organisations. We all know that much 
of the help we give is generally characterised 
by an autocratic and/or a moralistic 
approach. The autocratic attitude of the 
helper is reflected not only in the tone of the 
interview but very often also in the fact that 
it is the worker or helper who plans the solu- 
tion and imposes it upon the client. There is 
no opportunity for the client to —_ his 





thinking, to give his suggestion or his opinion . 


on the solution made by the helper. It is true 
that when a person has to seek help he 
feels humiliated and inadequate. If on top 
of it the attitude of the worker is of com- 
manding type the client is not encouraged 
to muster his strength to overcome his diffi- 
culty. Along with it if a moralistic attitude 
is adopted, the client is told again and again 
what standards he should maintain. Very 
often the fact is that the client is not unaware 
of them but due to real difficulties he is un- 
able to attain those standards. In such a situ- 
ation what the client really needs is an oppor- 
tunity to discuss his problem with one who 
understands and can help him in working its 
solution. It requires case work skill on the 
part of the social worker—skill to be acquired 
by undergoing training ( in this branch of 
service) in an accredited school of social 
work. This type of work is called case work 
service, and it is one in which professional 
skill implements man’s deepest urge in 
offering help to his fellows. 

We are aware that the difficulties con- 
fronting a family may be inside or outside 
the family itself, i.e., psychological or social. 
Many social difficulties have their own emo- 
tional components too. But it has unfor- 
tunately been seen that in daily practice they 
are often overlooked and seldom effectively 
treated. A good interviewing technique and 
a capacity to diagnose are needed to get a 
clear picture of the real causes of the 
maladjustment as well as to chalk out a plan 
of sound treatment. Social case work has 
much to offer in this field. If the worker 





1In this connection, it may be mentioned that a family welfare agency deals with 


the case of a single man too. His family comprises of himself, 


and others, whose relationships have me 


lonely man who does not have any near relative of his own alive? Is he entitled to assistance 
from a family welfare agency when he needs it? The answer is, of course, in the affirmative. 


As family is the immediate world for human beings and as its importance is great in the 
personality formation of the individual, anything % 


that upsets the harmony of the family, i 


the immediate world, affects not only the individual but in the e+ Hage the society and the 
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nation, i.e., bigger and the distant world. The lonely man, too, 


He may not have his blood 


lood relatives alive. Yet he can have a world of his own comprising 


of himself and his phantasies or his friends and acquaintances. Thus a family welfare agency 


has also to look to his welfare. 
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is not familiar with case work he will not 
be aware of the influence of his own attitude 
on that of the client, nor of the client’s fear, 
aggression, hatred, etc. He will take what 
the client says or does at its face value and 
fail to discover what was at the back of his 
client’s mind and why he behaved the way 
he did. A skilled case worker will not only 
carry on the interview with the client in such 
a way as to give him confidence and enable 
him to disclose his real problems, but also 
interpret the psychological data disclosed in 
the course of the interviews. Without such 
a thorough understanding, a worker inspite 
of her best intentions can only carry on a 
treatment of symptoms with an emphasis on 
environmental change. When in the new 
environment, the client is still found to be 
suffering from the same old psychological 
problem, the worker may then call the case 
hopeless and un-coperative and close it. 

In the matter of social treatment the case 
work method or technique emphasizes the 
necessary relation between the worker and 
the client. Our family welfare agencies must 
be conversant with this relationship, the con- 
ditions for its growth and existence, and the 
way it can and must be used consciously. 
Otherwise, without fully realising the value 
of the relationship, they may break off an 
existing relation with the client either too 
early or in a wrong way and thereby destroy 
what could have been built up for a success- 
ful treatment plan. On the other hand, 
they may allow the relation sometimes to 
become too strong as a result of which the 
client becomes too dependent upon the 
worker. That, however, is not the goal in 
the treatment of the case. 

As social case work is in its initial stages 
in our country, we find very few work 
agencies functioning at present. Out -of 
them rarely is there an agency which takes 
into account the totality of the family pro- 
blems and renders service to its clients on 
case work basis. Recently a family welfare 
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agency has been organised in Bombay, the 
major emphasis of which is on case work 
service. The initial impetus for the establish- 
ment of such an agency came from a few 
philanthropic persons who had some 
understanding of the need and value of case 
work. With the financial help of the 
N. M. Wadia Charities, the American 
Woman’s Club, the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, 
co-operation of Indian Conference of Social 
Work, and a few gifts of furniture from 
well-wishers, the agency was brought into 
being on ist May 1950 and a trained social 
case worker has been appointed. The 
Bombay Mothers and Children’s Welfare 
Society has allowed the agency to have its 
office at the Society’s premises at Delisle 
Road, Bombay, where its services are avail- 
able to all persons in need, irrespective of 
caste and creed, and the referrals are coming 
from government hospitals, juvenile courts, 
child guidance clinics and private individuals. 
Some clients refer themselves to the agency 
directly. There are about hundred cases on 
the role at present, and they are of great 
variety. Requests for the rehabilitation of 
unmarried mothers and delinquent children; 
investigation into a prospective adoption 
home; settling cases of marital discord; 
counselling on personal problems; follow-up 
work for certain hospital discharges and 
other problems pertaining to ill-health are 
being received in increasing numbers. 
Though, in many cases, the referrals are 
made due to a single complaint, the agency 
maintains the case work approach of viewing 
it as part of the total family problem. In 
dealing with the cases of irregularity in 
taking medical treatment, for instance, other 
family problems like marital disharmony, 
unemployment and schooling of children 
have been taken cognition of and assistance 
given in these areas according to the needs, 
wishes and the limitations of the family. 
As in case work service the goal is to help 
the client to help himself and to work with 
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him and not for him, the agency has always 
emphasized client’s participation in planning 
and his right of self-determination. 

Though the agency maintains the view- 
point of treating the problem as a whole, it 
does not act as a “catchall”. It helps the 
client to get acquainted with or use available 
resources. Besides, the case worker helps 
the client to understand his situation better, 
to clarify his indecision, to discharge feelings 
and also to get an insight into his feelings 
which are obstructing constructive action 
or inducing destructive behaviour. The 
means adopted for treating family problems 
may be either environmental, i.e., utilising 
specific resources or changing external 
factors so as to alleviate, diminish or re- 
move the problems, or psychological, i.e., 
helping the individual to understand his 
problem and mobilise his personality 
strength to effect an adjustment, or both. 
The agency tries to help its clients to a 
better social as well as personal adjustment. 

It is unfortunately true that the agency is 
sometimes confronted with situations which 
are more or less unmodifiable. The facilities 
for the care of the family are far from being 
perfect in our land. Financial inadequacy, 
the indifference and ignorance of our masses, 
lack of progressivism and vision on the part 
of some of our institutions are facts which 
cannot be disregarded. It realises this state 
of affairs and includes in its calculations the 
limitations implied. This realisation has its 
definite advantages. It has inspired a more 
careful study of the community’s lags and 
to work later for better opportunities. At 
the same time, it saves the disappointment 
of aspiring for the unobtainable. The family 
welfare agency assumes the amelioristic view- 
point and does the next best thing, if the 
best thing is beyond the reach. The need 
of such a viewpoint in case work cannot be 
advocated vigorously enough nevertheless. It 
keeps one from being ensnared in the super- 
optimistic elation of finding a ‘cure all 
3 : 
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solution’. At the same time, it does away 
with undue pessimism which may arise if 
perfection cannot be reached or if a cure is 
not accomplished. Nothing does more harm in 
case work than thinking in the two extremes 
of ccure and failure. A family welfare agency 
cannot, for instance, make a dull child bright. 
But it protects him from evil associations 
which may abuse his suggestibility and 
poverty of judgment; it protects him from 
the burden placed on his shoulders by over- 
ambitious parents and teachers; it tries to 
find for him a type of occupation and setting 
in which he will be proficient, useful, satisfied 
and happy. 

The service provided here consists of 
several steps, which are taken simultaneously 
or successively, wholly or in part, dependng 
on the individual cases and on the type of 
complaint. They are: 

Work with the client. 

Work with the family. 

Work with the community. 

Specific aids. 

Follow-up work. 

While giving counselling service to the 
client, sometimes the agency has to work 
directly with him only. In some cases other 
family members have to be interviewed and 
given some assistance to modify their atti- 
tude dealing with the problem. Community 
resources like schools, hospitals, trusts and 
charities have to be tackled too, to pool 
together all the necessary help for the client 
and his family. Specific aids financial 
assistance, securing some work for the client, 
getting an artificial limb for the amputee are 
also very helpful in solving family problems. 
The agency closes each case after a reasonable 
amount of follow-up. As the agency is not 
capable of commanding the course of human 
events, it cannot guarantee that the same 
case will not come across new situational 
difficulties at a later period. However, it is 
expected that some of the clients will be able 
to handle these difficulties better than before. 
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Also, as each case is handled scientifically it 
is hoped that a large number would 
have gained enough confidence to come 
back and ask assistance at an early date 
when they face a situation difficult to handle 
single-handed rather than experience break- 
down. 


We may now consider a few illustrations 
to understand better the nature of referrals 
and the services rendered:— 

(1) Susheela Age—3 years. Sex: F 


The case of this child was referred to the 
agency for restless behaviour by the teacher 
of the creche where Susheela had been 
admitted a few months back. 


The social study of the case revealed that 
the girl had to live with her maternal grand 
parents much against their wishes. She was 
to a great extent a victim of rejection as her 
grandparents felt that she should be taken 
care of by her own parents. A few months 
before the case was referred to the agency, 
the father of Susheela had a quarrel with 
his in-laws because they had taken away 
some jewellery from his wife which he had 
given her. His wife was very much attached 
to her parents and used to give away his 
articles when they were wanted by them. 
Further, as she did not like to break away 
from them and live with her husband 
separately, he severed all connections with 
her. He left his daughter also there with 
the idea of making the in-laws pay for her 
maintenance. According to him this was a 
way of recovering the amount his in-laws 
had already taken away. He secured a 
smal] room for himself far away from his 
in-laws’ house. . 


The agency worker contacted the members 
of the family and after studying the situation 
worked with the parents of Susheela. The 
worker tried to build up in the mother a 
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sense of dignity and pride about having a 
home of her own where she could have her 
husband and children with her. At first she 
was antagonistic towards her husband but 
later was able to see his viewpoint. Finally 
she one day of her own accord went to 
her husband’s house. He received her well 
on the whole but did not allow her to go back 
to her parents to bring Susheela. 

The worker also tried to give Susheela’s 
father some insight into his own behaviour. 
He was helped to see for himself that in 
order to work vengeance on. his in-laws he 
was indirectly punishing his own child. by 
debarring her from. parental affection and 
making her the victim of rejection of the 
grandparents. 

After gaining this insight, he was prepared 
to have his daughter back. But he felt. it 
rather humiliating to go to his in-laws, and 
ask for his child. He wanted that his in-laws 
should bring his daughter to his home, The 
worker asked the grandparents. whether. they 
would not like to send Susheela back to her 
parents, Though they were keen to send 
away Susheela, they wanted her father to 
come and ask for the child... The worker 
enabled the father, to realise that Susheela 
was his own child and:as-a matter of right 
he could go to ‘his. in-laws and claim her, 
Meanwhile the grandparents, brought the 
child .as they were persuaded to do so by 
the worker.’ The parents were. very glad 
to have her back. As she was no more the 
victim. of rejection’ and felt secure in. her 
parents affection her restlessness disappeared. 
Though the relationship: between Susheela’s 
father and her grandparents.is not very 
congenial, it is better than before. The very 
fact that. the child was brought. by. the 
in-laws to his house lessened the tension’ in — 
the mind: of the father, and ‘they are now 
on ‘speaking terms’.* 





1In this’ instance, though the case was referred for a particular. problem, other 


problems were discovered and they had to be solved before’ solving 


which the case was referred, 


the special problem for . 
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(2) Arjun Age: 15 years. Sex: M 
The case of this boy was referred to the 


family welfare agency to secure financial 
assistance from his father for his education. 


The social study revealed that Arjun had 
lost his mother when he was about three 
years old. After some time, his father re- 
married’ and both the parents started 
maltreating the boy. About eight years back 
the step-mother deserted the father and soon 
after that Arjun was brought from Poona 
to Bombay by his paternal uncle. The uncle 
is a mill worker and is fond of his nephew. 


Arjun is at present in Standard VI 
(English), He wants to go in for college 
education after his matriculation. The uncle, 
finding it difficult to meet all the expenses, 
wrote to Arjun’s father several times to share 
some financial. responsibility but received 
no. reply to his letters. 


As the father lives outside Bombay, direct 
contact with him was not possible. Letters 
were ‘also’ written to him by the agency but 
ho response came. Some attempts were then 
made to seck the co-operation of the father’s 
boss to improve the relationship between the 
father and his son. The case was explained 
to him and it was suggested in which areas 
he could seek the father’s cooperation in 
bringing up the boy. The. boss agreed to 
do what he’ could in the matter. Meanwhile, 
the boy was encouraged to -write letters to 
his father. At first he did not like to do 
so as his father was more or less a stranger 
to him, but later he felt interested in know- 
ing more about him. Through letters as 
well ‘as ‘the efforts of the boss of the father, 
some link was established between the father 
and the son. He started sending money for 
Arjun’s education and later came to Bombay 
to see him personally. This gave Arjun the 


feeling ‘that his father was taking interest in 
him and shouldering the responsibility of 
his education. The tense feeling towards 
the father gradually lessened. As Arujan has 
lived with his uncle for the last eight years, 
he wants to remain with him in Bombay and 
prosecute his studies. At the same time, he 
is showing special interest in his father who 
comes occasionally to Bombay to be with 
Arjun and sends money regularly for his 
education.” 


(3) Sukku 


Sukku’s case was referred to the agency by 
the medical officer of the clinic where the 
child was being treated for rickets. The 
mother was very irregular in the matter of 
bringing the child to the clinic for treatment 
and as such there was no improvement in the 
condition of the child. 


She brought the infant to. the clinic when- 
ever it had fever or diarrhoea. As soon as 
the symptoms. disappeared, the mother 
stopped coming to the clinic with her baby. 
She did not think it was necessary to continue 
treatment, for rickets. Besides, as it cried 
when ultra violet, treatment was given, the 
mother, thinking that the treatment was 
extremely painful, kept away from the 
clinic. 


Age: 6 months; Sex: F _ 


The agency worker explained to the 
‘mother the nature of the baby’s disease and 
the need for continuing the treatment for 
permanent improvement. She also gave the 
mother some insight into the behaviour of 
children. All human beings to some extent, 
she pointed out, are afraid of new ex- 
periences. The same was the case with 
her baby. In the’ beginning, it would 
cry feeling uncomfortable under ultra violet 
rays and later it would get used to it and not 
cry very much. The. worker also explained 





2In this case, apart from direct work with the boy to lessen tense feeli 


tension. 


towards 


the father, the agency made use of the community resource also (father’s boss) to ease the 
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that the ultra violet treatment was not as 
painful as the mother had thought it to be. 
The worker never ridiculed the mother’s 
fears. On the other hand, she accepted her 
ignorance and fears, and gradually helped 
her to gain more knowledge of the matter. 
The mother then continued the treatment 
and the infant is completely cured. The 
mother has gained sufficient understanding 
regarding the need for completing the treat- 
ment in the case of any illness. If later, her 
baby ever needs to be treated in the clinic 
again, the mother would be able to carry 
out the treatment and not break away from 
it due to fear.® 

The family welfare agency received cases 
of delinquent men, women and children quite 
frequently. The interesting thing about it is 
that here they are accepted as they are. What 
every individual does want and must have, 
if he is to grow at all, is acceptance of 
himself just as he is. Unless a person is 
respected and genuinely liked as a human 
being, we cannot expect him to give up 
delinquent behaviour and acquire within 
himself any desire to change. Acceptance 
here should not be misunderstood as non- 
judgmental impartiality. Real acceptance is 
primarily acceptance of the feelings to which 
a particular behaviour gives expression and 
not just accepting the anti-social behaviour 
and witholding judgment.. A merely nega- 
tive attitude of just not forming any 
judgment on a client’s unusual behaviour 
may smack of indifference. If the worker 
takes this attitude towards the delinquent, 
he might reject the former as an unfit guide 
or increase his anti-social behaviour to test 
out how far the guide could go in her non- 
conformity. A person whose delinquency 
is ignored by the worker does not feel as 
relaxed as he would if he were confronted 
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by her with full knowledge of the misbe- 
haviour and made to feel that inspite of his 
drawback the worker accepted him by 
understanding his feelings and emotional 
conflicts which led him to anti-social conduct. 
Such acceptance by the worker is regarded 
by the delinquent as a sign that she wants 
to help him in giving up socially unaccep- 
able behaviour. Sometimes the very 
acceptance on the part of the worker takes 
a delinquent a long way towards solving his 
problem. Besides, the worker in dealing with 
the client gives recognition to whatever asset 
he has. She does not however, overlook his 
weakness, but tries to build up his strength. 

Out of acceptance that is meted out by 
the agency case worker, the delinquent is 
able to derive a sense of support. She 
establishes a good rapport with the client 
and when there is a warm relationship, the 
latter is able to tell his story in his own way. 
In most cases, it happens that the client for 
the first time, perhaps in his life gets a 
listener who does not ridicule or punish him 
for his mistakes but gives him a patient 
hearing. When a person is able to tell his 
story, he is able to lay out on the table, as it 
were, his own difficulties and see them more 
clearly than before. It allays the offender’s 
anxiety when he finds that there is a person 
who, though a representative of the society, 
does not punish him for his bad deeds but 
accepts him. The client gradually gains 
confidence in himself and derives strength 
from the case worker feeling that she is there 
to stand by him. When the client feels that 
he has gone down in the estimation of every- 
body, he does not strive to pull himself up 
again. But when he finds that there is 
somebody (case worker) who does not look 
down upon him, but on the contrary has 
sympathy and shows confidence in him, he 





3If there had been a medical social 


worker attached to the clinic, she actually 


should have dealt with the case. As this clinic did not have one, it sought the help of the 
family welfare agency. The worker in dealing with the case gave the mother information 
about diseases and their treatment and helped her to accept it not only intellectually but 


emotionally too. 
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is not satisfied to remain where he is. The 
client gradually wants to change for the 
better. There may or may not be a basic 
change in the personality, and the impulses 
may remain the same, but he can gain some 
insight into his behaviour and consciously 
control it to become socially acceptable. He 
starts caring for social standards through the 
worker who to him represents social norm 
and in whose estimation he wants to go up 
because she (worker) likes him and takes 
interest in him. 


As emotional relationships between the 
members of the family are strong deter- 
minants of character formation, the case 
worker deals not only with the delinquent 
but also with the person’s family. If there 
are certain factors in the family that lead 
a person to delinquent behaviour, the social 
case worker has to deal with that part also. 
In the case of a boy who, for instance, 
unconsciously goes in for delinquency due 
to a feeling of insecurity arising from the 
lack of parental attention the case worker 
needs to work with the father and mother 
of the boy. She has to help them to under- 
stand the problem, i.e., to see their part in the 
creation of the problem. In some cases 
where it is not possible to change much the 
attitude of the family members, she tries 
to work with other people in the environ- 
ment, e.g., school teachers, neighbours, boys’ 
clubs etc. to create a more congenial 
atmosphere around the client. 


Sometimes the problem presented by the 
client may be of such a nature as to require 
psychiatric consultation. When due to com- 
plications of intrapsychic problems the 
uncovering of the unconscious is needed to 
help him, the worker refers the case to a 
psychiatrist for psychotherapy or psycho- 
analysis. Her task, however, is not over just 
after the referral has been made. Even if 
there is a fairly complete analysis, implying 
insight gained by the client and deep changes 
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in the emotional life, there is need in many 
cases for a reconstructive period. Insight 
and emotional change alone cannot bring 
about the total success in the case of an 
individual who is definitely handicapped in 
the preparation for life. 


Apart from giving direct assistance to him 
in becoming self-supporting and obtaining 
minimum decencies of life, there is constant 
need for understanding guidance and en- 
couragement to keep him steady towards 
the new goal. It takes some time for assimi- 
lating and incorporating into his behaviour 
trends his newly acquired insight. At first 
a person right after the analysis or psy- 
chotherapy may be nervous and frightened 
to face the world anew—the world that has 
looked down upon him as a bad person. He 
may seem like a person blinded by the rays 
of the sun after having been long in the dark 
dungeon. Such a person needs to be regarded 
as a convalescent patient, without strength 
to meet the world, quite unfit to adjust 
himself to life. For many persons whose 
deep lying emotional conflicts are the 
motivating forces of their delinquency there 
is need for a practical personal reconstructive 
help, following even a complete and success- 
ful analysis. The social case worker has to 
find out new opportunities for such a person 
and jointly plan with him his adjustment to 
the new situation. If there are environmental 
stresses, she has to work towards their 
modification so that the person may not be 
overwhelmed by them at that stage and 
slide back into the old pattern. 


In rendering case work service, the agency 
always remembers that its aim should be to 
help the client to go as far as he can. The 
goal to be reached cannot be set up by the 
worker, What it does in the matter of plan- 
ning is to help him to clarify his thinking. 
It gives all information and suggests plans, 
if needed, which may not have struck him. 
Through case work technique, he is helped 
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to participate in planning for himself or his 
family or both. He discusses the pros and 
cons of each plan and decides for himself 
which one he would like to take up. A plan 
may be excellent from the viewpoint of the 
worker but without the client’s preparedness 
and lack of active understanding participa- 
tion in the entire scheme it will not lead to 
any successful result. ' 


In addition to giving case work service, the 
role of the family welfare agency in the field 
of promotion of research cannot be 
minimised. It has not only the knowledge 
and skill in meeting the social and emotional 
needs of a client in so far as is possible, but 
also the capacity for seeing a case in relation 
to the common factors producing social 
problems. It carries an enquiring mind in 
every case. Its whole approach to a case and 
its handling is shaped by a twofold purpose, 
to serve and to learn. The agency focuses 
upon determining what is contributed by 
each case to the knowledge and under- 
standing of human beings and social 
forces. It asks what does this case have in 
common with other cases which can permit 
it to generalise on some common need and 
justify further study to determine the neces- 
sity for social measures. Properly kept case 
records’ of the agency will provide ample 
data for social research by others, which in 
turn can lead to social action for promoting 
the cause of welfare of families. 


Case work service throws much light on 
those situations (known through individu- 
alised service) which need correction and im- 
provement in order that in the last analysis 
the individual might share in the community 
resources. This can help the family welfare 
agency to give leadership in the matter of 
starting activities ‘directed towards meeting 
the unmet needs. For instance, we have 
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a great need in our country for developing 
foster homes for children, we have a few 
adoption homes but it is very difficult to find 
foster homes for children for temporary care. 
If a child happens ‘to come from»a totally 
broken home and, therefore, develops delin- 
quent pattern, he is usually sent to an 
institution as a measure of temporary 
removal. But today we all realise that a 
child thrives well in a family environment. 
All efforts should be made to build up his 
own family. Till that period, he needs to be 
under the care of sympathetic and under- 
standing foster parents. Or it sometimes so 
happens that the mother of a small child may 
die or remain seriously ill for a long time. 
Under such circumstances, if there is no 
female member to take care of him, he is 
neglected at home or sent to an institution 
which cannot provide family atmosphere. 
The family welfare agency can start foster 
home service for the benefit of children. It 
can advertise for such homes, investigate 
them and make selection from available 
applications. 

To make a proper study of such homes, 
case work skill is very important. The case 
worker has to find out the motives with 
which the foster parents want to take a child, 
their maturity, understanding of the child 
and love for the child, etc. She has to look 
for foster parents who are stable emotionally, 
have worked cut satisfactory parent-child 
relationship, who possess the capacity to give 
love and devotion to an emotionally. starved 
child and have a well adjusted marital life. 
She knows that all who want to board a child 
are not capable of discharging their duties. 
A woman may want to have a child for a toy 
or want a little girl whom she can dress up 
and take out with her. There are also 
people who want to exploit children. An 
applicant may ask for a companion for her 





1In the family .welfare agency cases receive long and short term service according to the 
nature of the problem and the family. For each case a file is maintained and index card 


made and face sheet filled in. 
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little girl, who has, terrible resentment, and 
envy towards the baby brother, in order to 


direct some of the hostility of her daughter’ 


from the son. 

Apart from utilising all the case work skill 
to find out suitable foster homes, the agency 
must be in a position to, pay for such care. 
People are very often fearful of foster parents 
who want children for income. They doubt 
their capacity to be genuinely warm and 
loving if they have asked for money. It 
should ‘be known, however, that everyone 
engaged in serving people is motivated 
partly by money because of his need to be 
self-sustaining. We do not consider the 
doctors’ and the nurses’ services less effec- 
tive because they are being paid. In fact 
the services are more effective because they 
are professional. Remuneration contributes 


to the person’s feeling of responsibility for 
doing and learning how to do a competent 
professional job. This understanding should 
somewhat dispel our conflict about paying 


board. In this payment, the money required 
for food, clothing, medical care (if any) and 
schooling should’ be included along with the 
charges for the services rendered. Always a 
chi'd’s parents are not ina position to pry 
the total amount. If the community makes 
contributions to the family welfare agency 
for the said purpose, the agency can pay the 
remaining amount to the foster parents 
for their services. Very often juvenile 
courts meet with the problem of 
placing children for foster care. The 
Government can make payment for their 
boarding expenses. The finding of the home 
and the follow-up work can be done by the 
family welfare. agency. 

Another need that the family welfare 
agency is facing today is the hostel or housing 
scheme. for working mothers. There are 
a number -of widows and deserted women 
working now-a-days in factories, institutions, 
etc., or as.domestic servants. Their income 
is very small and they live in slums. Some 
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of, them. cannot keep: their children with 
them if they have to take up jobs. Small 
cottages need to be provided for these mothers 


‘at a nominal rent where they can live with 


their children and in that small:colony there 
should be facilities for taking care of small 
children when their mothers are away for 
the day. Many children will then have home 
environment, They, will be in a, home with 
their mothers around. them at night and all 
day on holidays. When their mothers are . 
away for work, they will be in a creche or 
nursery under the care of a motherly person. 
Mothers also will feel happier with their own 
children and, ‘if such a colony is properly 
supervised by trained social workers, they 
will be helped emotionally in many of their 
difficulties. Besides, many unmarried mothers, 
who are discharged from rescue homes, can 
be given shelter here.’ They can be under 
the guidance of trained social workers when 
they are adjusting themselves to the outside 
world. ‘When these widows and unmarried 
mothers are given’ better facilities for living, 
there will be lesser chances of their being ° 
seduced by men ‘or their seducing them. | 
‘Though the main function of the family 
welfare agency is to render case work service 
to the ‘clients, it can open up various fields 
like foster home care, hostels for working 
mothers, rehabilitation centres for discharged 
T.B. | patients, workshops for the handi- — 
capped, to name only a few, and can’be help- 
ful in getting other ‘organisations started 
along the line of’ taking over these separate 
interests, After these specialised agencies 
have raised their funds and: launched their 
programmes, the family welfare agency can 
be free:to go on to other needs’ in the com- 
munity: As the family welfare agency ‘keeps 
its. doors: open for the people of Bombay 


‘without ‘any distinction of ‘caste and creed 


and as it is in a position to develop certain 
services. for mécting the’ unmet needs of ‘the 
community, it deserves: fullest finanolat and 
moral support of the public. 





A NEW DEAL FOR HYDERABAD ABORIGINALS 


BY 


Syep Kuaja Mausoos Husain. 


The aboriginals of India have for long been objects of exploitation by the better 
placed individuals in the country. Hence attempts are now being made to raise them on a 
par with other sections of the population; and Governments, Central and States, are making 


special provisions for their rehabilitation. 


In the following article, the author describes the 


various measures which the Government of Hyderabad State have taken to improve the lot of 


the aboriginals. 


Syed Khaja Mahboob Husain is Deputy Director, Social Service Department of the 


Government of Hyderabad State. 


The total population of the Aboriginals 
and semi-nomadic tribes of Hyderabad State 
was 6,78,144 according to the Census of 
1941. There are 1,14,026 Gonds, 31,094 
Koyas, 3,865 Chenchus, 45,771 Erkalas, 
18,021 Bhils, 1,834 Hill Reddis, 746 Kolans 
(this figure is incorrect and their number is 
about 5,000 in Hyderabad State), 1,563 
Pardhans 19,330 Andhs, 4,04,640 Lam- 
baras, 237 Kolis (this figure is also 
incorrect), 4,805 Pardhis, 4,038 Gowaris, 
169 Yanadis, 17 Dayandras and 18 


Baigahs. There are other several tribes 
who have not been included in the Census 


Report of 1941, like Vaddars, Thotis, 
Mathuras, Bedars, etc. Among these some 
2,50,000 are “aboriginals” (Adivasis) in 
the true sense of the word, while over 
4,00,000 belong to such tribes as Lambaras, 
Erkalas etc. 


For a long time, the economic social and 
educational conditions of the Tribes in 
Hyderabad have deteriorated to such an 
extent, that they were faced with very 
miserable conditions and with the improve- 
ment of communications in the forest areas 
they were exploited by their quick witted 
neighbours in every way. Due to their 
illiteracy, simple mindedness, and general 
backwardness, they were either displaced 
and forced to withdraw into remote forest 
areas and hilly tracts or they were compelled 
to lose their holdings and lands and become 
sub-tenants and landless labourers having no 
sense of security. As a result, they lost their 


every thing. and lagged behind in material 
progress and social and cultural standards 
leading a life fundamentally different. from 
that of an average rural man. They also 
became an easy prey to diseases being un- 
aware of the laws of living. In short, having 
no land of their own, and having uneconomic 
holdings, low wages, seasonal unemployment, 
forced labour, denial of justice and a state 
of constant social, educational and economic 
distress, they were compelled to live a meagre 
life, which ultimately led to such problems 
like servility, indebtedness, poor physique and 
many other conflicts. Specially the ab- 
originals and other tribes who were living 
in remote areas were separated from the rest 
of the population and lagged behind in 
material progress. As a result of this, some 
of the aboriginal tribes are still on the level 
of stone age culture. Had this process been 
allowed to continue for some time, the con- 
dition of the aboriginals would have been 
extremely miserable. Until some six years 
ago, the policy vis-a-vis the aboriginals was 
one of laissez faire. 

Anyhow the conditions of many tribes had 
become so worse that only the Government 
could bring them to the level of at least the 
existing average rural man. Therefore, the 
Hyderabad Government inaugurated a 
policy of amelioration by including such aids 
and extending such help as was required in 


different situations and at different places, 


to the handicapped and down-trodden under 
the special protection of Government. 





A New DEA ror HypDERABAD TRIBALS 


A separate Social Service Department was, 
therefore, established by the Hyderabad 
Government under which several welfare 
schemes for the aboriginal tribals of Hyder- 
abad were started. To train Social Service 
Workers, the subjects of Sociology and 
Anthropology were included in the University 
courses. 


The first step in this connection was the 
creation of a Chenchu Reserve on the 
Amrabad Plateau, Mahboobnagar District, in 
1941, and afterwards some other facilities 
were given to the aboriginals in the forest 
areas of Warangal District. In 1945, a 
Special Officer was appointed to settle the 
Gonds in convenient places in the Adilabad 
District and to provide them as far as possible 
with means of livelihood. Then after the 
necessary investigations certain ameliorative 
measures were taken for the Gonds and 
other aboriginals of Adilabad District. Similar 
Rehabilitation measures were taken for Koyas 
and Hill Reddis in Warangal District. For 
Lambaras necessary measures were taken in 
Warangal and Mananur of Mahboob- 
nagar District. By notifying certain 
forest areas of Warangal and Adilabad 
Districts as tribal zones and by legislation 
and executive arrangements special protec- 
tion is sought to be given to the tribals for 
their economic development and educational 
progress and for prevention of their exploita- 
tion by more. progressive neighbours. 


Moreover, to redress the principal gri- 
evances of the Koyas of the Warangal 
District and for giving them lands, settling 
their tenancy rights, liquidation of debts, 
adjusting forest boundaries on the spot, 
offering facilities for better health and 
agriculture, etc. and by taking every village 
after; the other by settling in the village 
itself, two mobile Social Service Teams have 
been organised under the Scheme. These 
two Teams consisting of Social Service, 
Medical, Cooperative, Forest and: Settlement 


& 
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Officers, have already begun their work. 
The Social Service Officer, in charge of the 
Team, has been given wide powers and will 
be able to redress many of the grievances 
of the villagers. He will also be able to 
supply them with necessaries like cloth, iron, 
kerosene, etc. at subsidized prices. 


Further, Tribal Rehabilitation Centres with 
planned design providing with many facili- 
ties for the settlers are being established at 
convenient and accessible places in the tribal 
areas by rectification and liquidation of small 
isolated tribal settlements in the midst of 
thick and dreary forest, providing security 
to the tribals. 

The Social Service Scheme is mainly 
designed to assist the Rural Reconstruction 
Schemes of the Government and the basic 
aim of the Scheme is the removal of the 
social, economic and educational disabilities 
of the tribes and backward classes. In the 
period of transition, special measures for the 
protection of their interests are indispensable 
to bring them up to the level of other classes. 
As soon as this aim is realized, special pro- 
tection and privileges will become super- 
fluous, and they will then be able to avail 
themselves of all the ordinary rights of 
citizenship and to benefit from the general 
educational, economical and’ social services 
of the state along with the other advanced 
classes. 


A separate Social Service Cadre was 
established with effect from January, 1947, 
with a total strength of ten gazetted officers, 
eight inspectors and twelve organizers, 
centralizing the department under an Adviser 
to Government for Tribes and Backward 
Classes, involving an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,88,260/-. The co-ordination of all 
the departments has been achieved by 
affiliating the Head Office of the Social 
Service Department to the Secretariat, under 
which all the nation-building departments 
exist.. And to achieve effective co-ordination 
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over the technical staff of Co-operative, 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Health and Educa- 
tion Departments working in the Social 
Service Schemes Areas, similar required 
substantive posts were created in the Social 
Service Department itself and the services 
of experienced technical people were borrow- 
ed to work under Social Service Officers. 
The function of the Social Service Depart- 
ment, as an agency, is to act as a liaison 
between the backward rural population and 
the Executive, and to study their conditions, 
redressing their grievances, working out pro- 
posals for their welfare and thereby help the 
progress of the down-trodden and handi- 
capped classes ‘of the country. 


Ameliorative Measures—As a result of 
the generous policy of the Government, about 
seventy-five per cent of aboriginals in 
Adilabad District have acquired permanent 
patta rights over the lands they cultivate, 
while such rights were possessed previously 
only by ten per cent of the aboriginals. In 
this way, by allotting lands and by helping 
in other ways such as grant of interest-free 
taccavi loans and plough-bullocks on hire- 
purchase system, implements, seeds, etc., they 
were saved from the clutches of sahukars; 
their economic condition has thereby im- 
proved considerably. They were also given 
a free supply of timber, bamboo and thatch- 
ing grass, etc. for their domestic use. 
Simultaneously a beginning was made to 
introduce Co-operative Organizations in 
tribal life, to provide them facilities for 
marketing their produce and obtaining their 
day-to-day necessities through the Co-opera- 
tive Organizations. 


With the introduction of agricultural 
demonstrations and Veterinary and Health 
facilities in remote areas, the tribals were 
helped to better agriculture and health. 
Land alienation from aboriginals to non- 
aboriginals was also prohibited to safeguard 
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facilities were provided to infuse self-con- 
fidence in themselves. So far 110 tribal — 
schools have been working in tribal areas — 
where the tribal boys get free education with — 
free supply of books, and materials and also 
mid-day meals at some places. These schools 
are manned by teachers of their communities 
who were trained in the Rural Training — 
Centres. The percentage of literates among 
the tribals was 0.6 per cent formely, and now 
it has increased to 2.5 per cent. Night Adult 
classes also are being run, and they have 
proved very successful and would probably 
be of immense help to them in future in their 
struggle for existence. They are given not 
only literary education but also vocational 
training and an outline of the laws of the 
state relating directly to the cultivators. This 
is making them self-reliant and self-confident, 
and ultimately they would be able to face 
all their problems with courage and over- 
come them. Panchayats have been formed 
and their day-to-day disputes and cases are 
being settled by their own people. In this 
way their economic, social and educational 
conditions were improved by the generous 
policy of the Government. 


“To the people who were once agriculturists 
but later forced to lead a life of labourers 
and tenants and who not even had economic 
holdings of land, many thousands of acres 
of land were granted on patta under the 
Laoni Khas Act (Special Land Lease Act) 
and to safeguard their interests a Land 
Alienation Act of 1349 F. was passed where 
the alienation of aboriginals’ land to non- © 
aboriginals and of notified backward classes 
to non-notified people was prohibited. More- 
over, members of depressed and backward 
classes were largely benefitted by the aboli- 
tion of the practice of yetti and begar. 


Aboriginals as Pattedars—As a result of — 
this generous policy of Government manifest- — 
ing in the laws of Laoni Khas, land “Berun’ 
was granted liberally to the aboriginals and 
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several members of the backward classes on 
patta. The pattedars are permitted to use 
timber, bamboos and grass from their fields 
free of cost for their domestic purposes. 
Their possession has been regularised over 
the Siwa-i-Jambandi lands, which they were 
cultivating with permanent rights. Every 
family was given or supplemented land upto 
an economic holding, i.e., five acres of wet 
or 15 acres of regar or 25 acres of chelka. 
And some concessions also were provided for 
the land which had to be prepared for 
cultivation. For the new dry patta land, 
it is decided under concession that for the 
first year no revenue should be collected, one 
half in the second year and full revenue 
should be collected only from the third year. 
For new wet patta land in the first year, 
land revenue will not be collected, in the 
second year only three-fourths, half in the 
third year, three-fourths in the fourth year; 
collecting full land revenue will start from 
the fifth year. Some of their settlements 
were made at convenient places with good 
huts and wells for drinking water, etc. while 
generally, facilities were provided to them 
for building-houses through free supply of 
bamboos and thatching grass; the latter 
method proved more successful according 
to the tendency of the villagers. Moreover, 
consolidation of holdings was tried but with 


great difficulty in the beginning, it has been - 


done to a reasonable extent in some tribal 
villages. But this was one of the items which 
was very much disliked by the villagers, but 
it is hoped that they will realize its benefits 
in not too distant future. 

As it was not possible to allot land to 
each‘and every individual and for the people 
who were not agriculturists by profession, 
handi-crafts were taught, poultry farms were 
introduced and better varieties of cows, 
buffaloes and sheep are also being bred. 
And Co-operative Farming and Cottage 
Industries are being introduced so as to 
relieve their economic distress. 


To improve their economic conditions the 
first thing that had to be done was to free 
them from the clutches of greedy sahukars, 
money-lenders, absentee landlords and un- 
sympathetic middle men who used to play 
havoc in the life of ordinary tribesmen so 
that they might lend their energies uninter- 
rupted in settling permanently in the tribal 
zones. For this simultaneously a beginning 
was made to introduce Co-operative Organi- 
zation in their tribal and rural life through 
which seeds, plough-bullocks, implements, 
grains and cash loans (interest free) were 
given to them on easy terms. These people 
did not possess even ploughs and plough- 
bullocks and formerly they used to rent these 
things from local sahukars at abnormal 
interest. They were also supplied with 
manure, seeds, cattles and ploughs, free of 
cost or on loan for otherwise they would not 
have benefitted from the generous grant of 
land to the fullest extent. Plough-bullocks 
are given on hire-purchase-system, the cost 
is being recovered in easy annual instalment, 
which is less than the rent amount which they 
used to pay formerly to sahukars. 


Co-operative Organization—To emanci- 
pate the members of backward communities 
from dependence on money-lenders and 
middle-men, many multi-purpose co-opera- 
tive societies were opened through the Social 
Service Department. With the generous help 
given to the Co-operative Stores and Rural 
Banks and in many places by Rural Welfare 
Trust Fund, the rural people were freed from 
the yoke of the money-lenders and many of 
their old debts were cleared through the 
loans which they received from the Co- 
operative Credit Societies. Through the 
Co-operative Purchase and Sale Depots all 
the produce of tribal people such as grain, 
honey, ghee, oil-seeds, handicrafts and minor 
forest produce are purchased and cloth, salt 
and other necessities are provided at cheap 
rates. 
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These Rural Banks and Co-operative 
Stores have become very popular in the areas. 
Moreover, taccavi loans were given to 
bonafide members for productive purposes 
recoverable in easy annual instalments. 
Grain Banks have been established in many 
villages and are functioning very successfully. 
At first the people'did not respond favour- 
ably but afterwards when they realized the 
benefits, these banks became very popular. 
For the forest labourer in Paloncha, through 
Co-operative Society the exploitation of 
forest coupes was successfully carried on 
and proved amazingly beneficial. The collec- 
tion and sale of wild-honey is being en- 
couraged and purification of honey is also 
being taught to the Chenchus. 


Co-operative and Collective Agricultural 
Farms.—Under the guidance of trained and 
experienced personnel lent by the Agricul- 
tural Department, cultivation and improved 
gardening has been started at certain rural 
reconstruction centres. Through demonstra- 
tion and propaganda the agricultural staff 
work for general improvement of agricultural 
methods, and also help the cultivators by 
arranging through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment supply of improved varieties of seeds, 
manure, and implements for modern methods 
of agriculture. 


Collective Agricultural Farms have been 
running at two centres. At first people did 
not appreciate the principle of co-operation 
and now gradually the members of the farms 
have been realizing the numerous benefits 
of collective and co-operative farming but 
these farms have not become self-sufficient 
so far. 


Experience with Collective Farming in 
Hyderabad is as yet very limited. Only three 
small collective farms have been started and 
the progress so far achieved does not permit 
of any definite conclusions regarding the 
long-term prospects of collective farming. 
As two of the farms are situated in Nalgonda, 
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the disturbed political conditions acted as a 
brake on development and made consistent 
supervision difficult, whereas, the third farm, 
situated in Mananur, must be considered a 
special case because it was established to 
initiate a non-agricultural, aboriginal tribe 
into the life of settled cultivators. 


The two farms in Nalgonda were establish- 
ed in order to enable members of Depressed 
Classes to rise from the status of landless 
agricultural labourers to that of independent 
cultivators and the original idea was that 
these Depressed Classes farms would gradual- 
ly be developed as Centres for the uplift of 
the local Depressed Classes. Government 
provided not only the land but also the 
means of cultivation, subsidies for housing, 
loans for the maintenance of the settlers and 
a small staff to manage the farms. The 
settlers themselves were not in a position to 
make any substantial contribution to the 
equipment of the farms or the construction | 
of huts. It was realized from the very begin- 
ning that until the first harvest, the settlers 
would have to be maintained by Government 
and this maintenance was to be in the shape 
of recoverable loans. But the expectation 
that after one year the farms would be 
self-sufficient has not been realized, and the 
crops reaped during the first two years were 
not sufficient to meet the basic needs of the 
settlers. _ Consequently, contributions by 
Government had to be much more substan- 
tial than originally planned. 


The Collective Chenchu Farm in Mananur 
was established for the sole purpose of teach- 
ing Chenchus agriculture and getting them 
used to the settled life of cultivators. Here it 
was realized that the efficiency of jungle no- 
mads for the first time engaged in systematic 
agriculture would in the beginning be low, 
and that several years might have to pass 
before the Chenchu Farm would become 
self-sufficient. But in this, as in the two 
other cases it was hoped that ultimately the 









































farms would develop as profitable joint- 
enterprises, and that subsidies and supervi- 
sion by Government could be discontinued. 


Supervision—The methods of running the 
farms are similar in all the three cases. In 
each case a Farm Manager is in immediate 
control of the day-to-day working, and the 
financial aid of the establishment is con- 
trolled by the Social Service Officer in 
charge of the Talug. Fieldmen lent by the 
Agricultural Department assist in the 
organization of the Farm work, and in 
Mananur the Manager of the Chenchu Farm 
is himself a Fieldman. Ploughmen have 
also been appointed to help the Colonists 
in the fields. In one of the Depressed 
Classes farms, a Depressed Class man was 
appointed as Farm Manager for it was hoped 
that when Government control is withdrawn, 
he would obviously be in need of a man 
capable of keeping simple accounts and 
marketing the farm produce. The responsi- 
bilities of the Farm Manager consist of the 
organization and distribution of the grain and 
other foodstuffs for the maintenance of the 
farm members. The disposal of the produce 
of the farm, on the other hand is in the 
hands of the Social Service Officer. 


The three experiments undertaken by this 
department have proved expensive, and only 
in the case of the Chenchu Farm it can be 
said that it has realized its aim which 
otherwise could not have been achieved 
thoroughly, i.e., the teaching of agriculture 
to a primitive jungle tribe. 

The difficulties seem to be largely psy- 
chological for experience has shown that the 
members of the Depressed Classes farms 
evince no spirit of enthusiastic co-operation, 
but that they consider themselves rather as 
pensioners of Government who have to be 
provided for with all necessities, without 
themselves making any determined effort. 
It appears indeed that failing the incentive 
of an individual holding, the average unedu- 
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cated villager cannot be induced to hard 
and consistent work, particularly if he knows 
that the farm management is responsible for 
feeding him. 

It is possible that mechanized farming 
would lend itself better for the application 
of the collective principle, and it may be 
worthwhile making at least one experiment 
with tractor ploughing on a collective farm. 
Collective farming with the ordinary methods 
does not hold out any great promise as a 
means of improving the conditions of the 
Depressed Classes, and the sum of money 
spent on collective farms could probably be 
utilized better by providing irrigation and 
co-operative credit facilities to individual 
cultivators belonging tq the Depressed 
Classes. Moreover, for collective farming 
enthusiastic co-operation of the members, 
strict supervision and; adequate management 
are also considered very essential. 


Co-operative Stock Breeding Farms have 
been introduced for the community of the 
Lambaras, the famous cattle-breeders at 
Mananur. And the Chenchus who inhabit 
these hills in the forest areas, are given she- 
buffaloes free of cost to encourage cattle 
breeding. Their children drink milk and 
they prepare good ghee arid sell it. And 
other village industries like wood work, tan- 
ning, spinning, weaving, etc., are going to 
be introduced later on. 

Veterinary Section—There was no help 
being rendered to the aboriginals in their 
remote areas against cattle diseases which 
used to take a heavy toll of their cattle life. 
Though they had very few cattle, yet they 
had to suffer a serious and considerable loss 
of cattle, their most precious property, due 
to not getting veterinary facilities in time 
against cattle disease. Moreover, their 
methods of cattle breeding have not been 
good. Therefore a Veterinary Section has 
been introduced in the Social Service 
Scheme. 
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This Section of the Social Service Schemes 
is manned by trained staff (Veterinary 
Assistants) loaned to this Department by 
the Veterinary Department. This is mainly 
concerned with the protection of cattle from 
disease like rinderpest, etc., which periodi- 
cally take a heavy toll of cattle life and 
inoculating cattle against these fatal diseases, 
in the farms and the rural areas. Besides 
these activities of the prevention and curing 
of cattle disease, they teach scientific and 
up-to-date methods of raising cattle too. 


Health—As there were no adequate 
arrangements for medical help to aboriginals 
in forest areas, they had not only to suffer 
from malaria, yaws and other diseases but 
they had to suffer a heavy loss of life on 
account of epidemics like Cholera and Small- 
pox. In order to provide necessary medical 
facilities, a health section with touring dis- 
pensaries has been introduced under the 
Social Service Scheme in remote areas. 


With the help of the Medical and Health 
Departments, a Health Scheme, was organis- 
ed to provide medical facilities in the tribal 
areas. This health staff (Health Inspectors) 
is mainly engaged in controlling the spread 
of Malaria and other epidemic diseases like 
Cholera, Small-pox and yaws, and to educate 
the people in Hygienic ways of living and 
prevention against diseases. This Section has 
helped considerably in giving necessary 
medical help to the people who live far off, 
even from the nearest hospitals and where 
on account of the very nature of the country 
the Medical Department is not in a position 
to open dispensaries. Sometimes magic 
lanterns and educational film shows are used 
to educate the people in the method of pre- 
vention of diseases and in hygienic and better 
living. Now the villagers like to have airy 
ventilated huts, separate cattle sheds, soakage 
pits and manure pits near their fields. 
Medicines are also distributed through the 
touring medical staff free of cost. Trained 
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mid-wives and women social workers are 
special features of the Health Scheme. 
Education—When solving the economic 
problem, the need for giving the villagers a 
satisfactory education cannot be overlooked, 
for that is the only way of giving them the 
much needed self-reliance and self-aware- 
ness, which will be of great help in their 
struggle for existence. Their ignorance, 
illiteracy, and simplicity have made them 
an easy prey to selfish and greedy Sahukars, 
money-lenders, landlords and petty officials 
like patels, patwaris, forest-guards, forest 
contractors and police constables who 
always took advantage of their ignorance 
and exploited them in many _ ways 
for their own benefit. To free them from 
these anti-social and unsympathetic persons, 
it was necessary to make them self-confident, 
so that they could face all their problems 
with courage and overcome them and this 
was possible only when they received at least 
an elementary education, knew their own 
rights and could realize the difference 
between right and wrong. It was not enough 
that they should be acquainted with 
the laws concerning themselves, i.e. 
general Revenue, Laoni Khas _ Rules, 
and other laws of the state which 
directly affect them. It was also con- 
sidered that education should not be only 
of a particular type but must have its 
principles based on individual and social 
conduct, health, hygiene co-operation, crafts, 
agricultural and veterinary knowledge and 
should raise to the maximum the qualifica- 
tion of self-reliance and service to the people, 
keeping in view the environmental and cul- 
tural conditions. As it was necessary that 
education must be very cheap and compulsory 
in our scheme areas, it was arranged to give 
free education and at the same time, they 
were supplied with other attractions, viz., 
free supply of books, slates, papers and at 
some places even mid-day meals so that the 
boys can spend the whole day either in school 
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for study or work in the agricutural field and 
learn some crafts. The absence of village 
teachers who knew the tribal languages was 
the main obstacle in implementing this 
ambitious scheme. 


However, Training Centres were opened 
for training the aboriginals at various central 
places in rural areas with hostel arrange- 
ments and facilities for the teacher-candi- 
dates extending monetary aid by way of 
scholarships, free supply of books and 
materials, etc. Many aboriginals after suc- 
cessfully completing their courses were posted 
as teachers in their own villages or in other 
villages. More than hundred schools have 
been opened in the rural areas where promis- 
ing boys are given monetary aid by 
scholarships, etc. 

The question of educating the Gonds in 
their own dialect—Gondi till then only a 
spoken dialect—was solved by reducing it in 
Nagri script. All the complicated forms 
such as combined letters (Joad Akshar) nasal 
sound three vowels and eight consonents were 
eliminated and only thirtytwo alphabets were 
thought sufficient for the new simplified 
language. Various Gondi songs, myths, folk- 
lores and necessary elementary books have 
been printed and adult charts have been 
compiled taking only five forms instead of 
‘Bara Khari’ on La Bauch System. Similarly 
Lambada language was rendered into Nagri 
and Telugu scripts and various books and 
charts are being printed. The teacher-candi- 
dates are expected to know the age-old ttibal 
dances and folk-lores. The progress some 
of the tribals have made is surprising. It is 
amazing to see thera learn two or three 
languages; Gonds for instance, besides Gondi 
and Marathi read Hindi with simple 
Arithmetic. Koyas, Chenchus, Lambaras 
learn Telugu and Hindi with simple Arith- 
metic, elementary History and Geography. 

Thus in a comparatively short period, 
large number of tribesmen after completing 


their training, as teacher candidates are 
posted to teach their own brethren and fight 
the evils of ignorance and illiteracy. At 
present five such training centres have been 
opened. At training centres, compulsory 
training is given in modern methods of 
agriculture, health, veterinary, co-operative 
movements, hygiene, elementary revenue and 
forest rules, arts and handicrafts and other 
necessary things, as they should be future 
leaders of their respective villages. 


Simultaneously with this programme, the 
necessity of adult education was also realised 
and necessary steps were taken. As a result 
of these steps, many illiterates of yesterday 
have obtained a workable knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. This could not be 
successful in educating women-folk as they 
did not have time. But the young girls of 
aboriginals and backward classes are educated 
with boys in the schools. Community radio 
sets have been provided for educational pur- 
poses. In the evening, students play local 
games or sometimes work in the school farm. 
In some places, the boys play foot-ball and 
evince a deep interest in it. Once a year, 
these teachers return to the training centres 
to attend Refresher courses. It is intended 
to introduce inter-village competition in 
Government matters, i.e., paying the revenue, 
levy, village sanitation, health, games, by 
awarding trophies to the deserving villages 
in order to create a healthy village conscious- 
ness. Moreover, recreation in the shape of 
local folk-lores, Burra Khatas and dramas 
are being introduced in the villages so that 
they may learn about their old customs and 
traditions. 


In short the response of tribal students 
first to learn and then to impart knowledge 
was very quick and it was possible to entrust 
them with such Government posts as village 
officials, forest guards, village teachers, clerks, 
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Democracy.—As it has been mentioned 
greater India subsists in villages and if India 
were to prosper, these villages must become 
self-sufficient, economic, social and cultural 
units with a balance between village agri- 
culture and village industry. These must 
form the basis of a true system of democracy 
to make the democracy at the top a success. 
Moreover, the life of our country side has 
become so dull and monotonous that it will 
have to be made gay and colourful and all 
these movements would have to be based on 
broad foundations and the process should be 
one of federation of smaller units, into larger 
ones like ancient village institutions. This 
cannot be done unless every village in the 
country is brought under management of a 
Panchayat, which is considered a village 
council and the basic aim of this movement 
should be to raise the civic consciousness of 
the people by providing them a valuable 
field of training in the villages, in the true 
system of democracy in the country. 

Panchayats——Thus in the Scheme areas, 
Panchayats have been formed and are func- 
tioning successfully in solving and settling 
their day-to-day disputes specially their 
religious cases and cases arising out of 
social customs like marriage by capture, etc. 
At first, the Panchayats were used as judicial 
bodies for minor affairs and generally punish- 
ment was given in the shape of fine which 
was easily payable and this used to go to the 
man who is entitled to get it as bride price 
or marriage expenses but the rest of the fine 
and the fees charged sometimes from the 
parties was spent over the boarding of men 
and members who have gathered on that 
day. Now these Panchayats have been given 
administrative, civil, judicial and revenue 
powers also. And for the post of the punch, 
the elders and educated villagers are chosen 
by election and sometimes by nomination. 
The Secretary of the Panchayat is generally 
an honorary worker who is selected from 
among the school teachers and educated 
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patels, so that he can maintain the accounts 
and records of all the proceedings of the 
meeting. Tribal Panchayats generally meet 
on full-moon day and this is not just a 
Panchayat function but is equally a social 
gathering. As the tribal Panchayat for a 
group of villages is formed, on this occasion 
not only from the very village but from 
adjacent and adjoining villages under the 
jurisdiction ot Panchayat, people gather and 
get a chance and opportunity of knowing 
their respective problems. 


For each scheme a suitable centre was 
selected and the head quarter of the scheme 
was organised there, the staff was stationed 
and the work of the scheme was centralised 
in these places. This gradually extended to 
surrounding villages and from there to the 
whole taluq and district. It is worth men- 
tioning here that the progress achieved 
during the last three years is a sufficient 
proof of the soundness of the policy. 


It has been observed while rehabilitating 
the tribals and giving them education, etc. 
their cultural tribal solidarity, their dialects, 
mythology rituals and their folk-arts are not 
affected. The tribal areas have been notified 
under the Tribal Areas Regulation and 
Rules of 1949 under which the tribals have 
been protected under Government supervi- 
sion from the exploitation of the more 
advanced people. Under these Rules, Social 
Service Officers are appointed as Assistant 
Agents and the collectors of the districts as 
Agents to the notified Tribal Areas. In 
these notified Tribal Areas, cases regarding 
certain criminal, civil and revenue nature 
in which tribals are involved are dealt with by 
the Agents and the Assistant Agents. Tribal 
Panchayats have also been formed in these 
areas and have been delegated certain powers 
regarding civil, criminal and revenue nature. 
Appeal lies from the decision of the 
Panchayat to the Assistant Agent and from 
the Assistant Agent to the Agent and then 
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to the Minister of the Social Service Depart- 
ment, against sentences of three years’ 
imprisonment and upward. The decision of 
the Minister is final. Moreover, no legal 
practitioner is allowed to appear in any 
case except with the permission of the Agent 
and Minister. They have been given seats 
in the Constituent Assembly of the State to 
plead for their rights. 


Social Service Schemes.—A beginning was 
made in Hyderabad with such multi-sided 
schemes for tribals and backward classes, in 
the most backward and remotest areas. And 
the progress achieved, in assisting the state 
to realise its dreams of a growing and 
prosperous society and a healthy and happy 
rural population in the scheme areas _is very 
hopeful and encouraging. 


In the financial year of 1358F (1948- 
1949), the following Tribal Welfare Schemes 
were operating under the control of the 
Social Service Department:— 


1. Gond Education Scheme, Adilabad 
District with a total recurring and non- 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 1,01,448/-. 

2. Rural Welfare Scheme, Boath, Adilabad 
District with a total recurring and non-recur- 
ring expenditure of Rs. 16,637/-. 


3. Koya Education Scheme, Warangal 
District, with a total recurring and non- 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 28,882-10-0. 

4. Godavari Valley Rural Welfare Scheme, 
Paloncha, Warangal District, with a total 
recurring and non-recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 20,392/-. 

5. Banjara Welfare Scheme, Mahbooba- 
bad, Warangal District, with a total recurring 
and non-recurring expenditure _ of 
Rs. 25,127/-. 


6. Amarabad Rural Welfare Scheme, 
Mahboobnagar District, with a total recur- 
ring and non-recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 75,462/5/5. 
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1. Gond Education Scheme, Adilabad 
District.—This is a multi-sided Rural Recon- 
struction Scheme, comprising Education, 
Agricultural, Co-operative Organisation, 
marketing and medical aid, Tribal Pan- 
chayats, grain banks, crafts and several other 
welfare facilities. 


The Gond population of India is near 
about 3,000,000 and the population of 
Adilabad district in Hyderabad is 1,11,976 
(23,000 families) and by this time more than 
12,000 aboriginals have received pattas to 
the extent of one lac sixtythousand acres of 
land, under ‘Laoni Khas’. Afterwards settle- 
ment parties were sent to do ‘Phodi’ work. 


As the new pattedars had to start the 
agricultural work and did not possess the 
necessary agricultural implements, plough- 
bullocks and seeds and were unable to pur- 
chase them, these were either supplied free 
of cost, in deserving cases, or were provided 
for through the Marlavai Rural Bank in 
the shapé of interest free taccavi loans. It 
was also decided that the pattedars could 
take timber, etc., from their field free of 
charge for their domestic and agricultural 
needs and the rest was to be auctioned by the 
Forest Department. The new pattedars were 
exempted from the revenue on the land 
until the fields were actually cultivated. 
Interest free taccavi loans O. S. Rs. 24,000/- 
recoverable in five easy annual instalments 
are given to bonafide members for productive 
purposes. 

A co-operative inspector, was posted to 
survey the economic condition and indebted- 
ness among the Gonds. Soon afterwards a 
sum of Rs. 1,00,000/- was granted as interest 
free taccavi for plough-bullocks to be 
supplied on hire-purchase system and con- 
sequently 324 bullocks at a cost of 
Rs. 49,000/- were purchased and distributed 
to the tribals. 

The education scheme has expanded itself 
into a very big organisation with Marlavai 
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and Ginnedhari as its centres. Here abori- 
ginals are trained to the middle school 
standard. The teacher candidates are 
trained as teachers, village officers, craftsmen 
and Government subordinates. Besides they 
are trained in agriculture and are also taught 
elementary rules of Hygiene and instructed 
in the laws of the state to give them self- 
reliance and self-confidence which will be of 
immense use to them in life as they will be 
the leaders of their villages and moulders 
of their destinies. The training centres have 
trained more than one hundred aboriginals 
who have been appointed as village school 
teachers, assistant teachers, village officials, 
‘ood inspectors, clerks, forest guards, etc. 
[here are 70 tribal schools in Adilabad. 
School materials are supplied free to the 
students and the total number of candidates 
studying in these schools is 1,592. The 


teacher candidates during their training are 
given monthly stipends of Rs. 20/- each and 
are given books, etc., free of cost. 


Night 
classes for adults are also running and the 
number of candidates is 550. 


Books in Gondi language are published 
for the benefit of Gonds. 


Huts are provided for the headmaster, 
other teachers and boarders along with 
school building, museum, dispensary, etc. 


A Rural Bank has been started in 
Marlavai and registered. This bank covers 
45 villages and there are 823 members 
enlisted. A sum of Rs. 10,000/- was advanced 
by Government to this Bank. With the 
observance of the benefits of this bank, the 
Co-operative activities were extended and 
two rural banks one at Mankapur and the 
other at Keslapur were established. The 
profit within this period realised is Rs. 9,953. 

Along with the banks, stores also have 
been started in order to provide facilities to 
the members and others for their day-to-day 
necessities and marketing of their produce 
at reasonable prices, 
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Grain banks were also established in several 
villages in order to make available grain for 
seed and other purposes in their villages and 
the value of shares were recorded in kind. 
There are about 80 grain banks in Utnoor 
talug alone. Groups are formed of villages for 
establishing a grain bank. President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and two members are elected 
by the shareholders to run a grain bank 
with a quorum of 3. Loans on 25 per cent 
interest are issued to the needy people, to be 
recovered at harvest time. . 


An Agricultural Demonstration Farm has 
been established at Marlavai which consists 
of 29 acres, 38 gunthas of land and every 
year a sum of Rs. 500/- has been sanctioned 
for this farm. 


In this farm, the teacher candidates are 
taught under expert guidance new methods 
of agriculture and improved gardening. 

A touring dispensary has been started at 
Marlavai under an_ experienced health 
inspector. These dispensaries look after the 
tribal villages. The Health Inspector also 
teaches candidates hygienic and preventive 
measures against epidemics. 


On the same lines, another centre has been 
established at Ginnedhari in Telugu speak- 
ing area and is running very successfully. 
Huts for school, grain banks, dispensary, 
staff quarters, etc., are under construction. 
There are ten teacher candidates under 
training in the centre school and five village 


schools have been established. One school — 


agricultural farm is also being started for 
demonstration purposes. 


Panchayats have been formed at Marlavai 
and Ginnedhari for the groups of villages 
around them and are functioning success- 
fully. Not only from the village where the 
Panchayat is formed, but also from adjacent — 
villages under its jurisdiction people gather — 
and discuss their problems. Under the tribal | 
areas rules and regulations, these Panchayats — 
of the notified tribal areas, have been given — 
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certain executive as well as civil and judicial 
powers. Thirteen more such panchayats 
are being formed in other areas of this tract, 
so as to provide a true democratic method 
of solving the local problems. 


2. Rural Welfare Scheme, Boath Taluq.— 
This scheme not only aims at the settlement 
of the community of Multanis who for many 
centuries have lived in Adilabad as semi- 
nomads but also of other tribal and back- 
ward populations of Boath Taluq. This 
scheme provides facilities to enable them 
to take up the normal agricultural activities. 


An area of about 4,079 acres, 27 gunthas 
was excised from the ‘Circhelma’ Revenue 
Forest, Boath Talug, out of which 2,973 
acres, 33 gunthas of land was cultivable. The 
‘phodi’ work of the allotted land has been 
done. Out of the allotted area, ap- 
proximately 500 acres have been brought 
under cultivation. Wells are dug where 
there is scarcity of water. So far 90 bullocks 
were purchased at a cost of Rs. 13,029/- 
at Rs. 290/- per pair and were given to 
deserving cultivators on hire purchase 
system. 


The construction work of a school building, 
grain bank and temporary quarter is under 
progress and so far only Rs. 375/- out of 
Rs. 10,000/- have been expended and the 
balance also will be utilised to complete the 
work, 


A co-operative rural bank and a store also 
have been established. This bank was given 
a loan of Rs. 16,000/-. Out of this, a sum of 
Rs. 8,000/- has been advanced to Marlavai 
Bank. There are 103 members of the bank. 


In. response to the tree plantation 
campaign, 1,768 fruit trees were planted in 
this taluq. 


Nearly 825 cases mostly of Malaria and 
other diseases were attended to by the 
Inspectors. Cattles were inoculated with 
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tissue-vaccine-alove against: the cattle epide- 
mic of Rinderpest, and other diseases and 
many were castrated. Out of the block 
grant of Rs. 5,00,000/- sanctioned for this 
scheme, a sum of Rs. 26,448/2/- has been 
utilised till the end of the year 1358F. 


There are 22 Gond schools running in the 
Boath and Kinwat talugs. 


3. Koya Education Scheme, Warangal 
Dist-—This scheme is the same as scheme 
No. 1 and provides facilities for the economic 
uplift and education of the Koyas of 
Warangal Dist. This includes a Training 
Centre for Koya teachers at Sudimalla for 
Yellandu talug, and another centre at 
Tadvai Mulug taluq. There are at present 
15 village schools running in Yellandu 
taluq. Night classes for adults also are being 
run. 


Huts for students and staff and a school 
building have been constructed at Sudimalla 
and Tadvai Centres. Several thousands of 
acres of land have been given to aboriginals 
on Laoni Khas in Mulug, Narsampet, 
Yellandu and Paloncha talugs and it is 
intended to provide them facilities like 
plough-bullocks, agricultural implements, im- 
proved seeds, medical and veterinary care, 
co-operative organizations like co-operative 
rural banks and stores, grain banks, Pan- 
chayats, etc. This work has already been 
started. 


A touring dispensary has been started and 
created an attraction to a large number of 
Koyas fulfilling their very real local needs. 


One co-operative store has been establish- 
ed and it is running very successfully. 

4. Godavari Valley Rural Welfare 
Scheme.—This scheme aims at the social 
and economic uplift of the aboriginals and 
other backward classes, in the hill flanking 
to Godavari Gorge opposite the East- 
Godavari Agency of Madras Presidency. 
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Under this scheme, the co-operative exploita- 
tion of forest coupes by a Co-operative 
Society of Koyas and Hill-Reddis was com- 
It is also intended to establish such 
societies in other places for the betterment 
of tribal labourers. This scheme aimed at 
the all round development of the backward 
villages of lower Godavari Valley. The 
Society at Koida which had received a small 


menced. 


loan from Government earned a net profit 
of Rs. 38,885/- in its first year of existence. 
Besides, co-operative organization, the scheme 
provides medical relief, educational facilities, 
co-operative stores and instruction in agri- 
culture, etc. 


Three schools in the villages of Borgampad, 
Nallipak and Mallyal are running very suc- 
cessfully. Adult night classes also are being 
taken by the teachers. 


The work of Koida centre has been restart- 
ed from the 16th Oct., 1949, and some 325 
aboriginal labourers from 14 villages of that 
tract have been engaged for the co-operative 
work of clearing the coupe. One Motor 
Launch has been purchased to facilitate the 
Huts for the school, 
grain bank, store and staff quarters are being 
constructed. 


transportation work. 


One store has been established to provide 
grains and other commodities to the 
labourers. Panchayats are being formed in 
the villages. ' 


5. Banjara Welfare Scheme, Mahbubabad, 
Warangal District—This scheme concent- 
rates on education and co-operative organi- 
zation and agricultural and medical facilities. 


A training centre has been established at 
Turur for Banjaras on the lines of Marlavai 
Centre. At present 10 schools are running 
very successfully by the Lambara teachers 
trained at the centre. 


Lambara language till now a spoken 
language has been rendered into Nagari and 


Telugu scripts and consequently Banjara 
books like Primer (Balashiksha), Ist reader, 
2nd reader, a Banjara drama, ‘Radha and 
Mola, and adult charts are under publication. 


The building 
teachers’ quarters, store, wells, etc., is under 
progress. 


construction of school 


One co-operative store has been started 
and Government has sanctioned an interest 
free loan of Rs. 4,500/- and a grain bank has 
also been started and both are functioning 
successfully. A local panchayat has been 
formed which deals with their day-to-day 
cases, and similar panchayats are being 
formed in several other villages. 


The health section of this scheme has 
treated 550 cases during 58F. The health 
inspector tours the villages, attends the cases, 
and gives lectures on hygiene, sanitation, etc. 


6. Amrabad Rural Welfare Scheme.—The 
Chenchus of the Amrabad Plateau were not 
accustomed to agriculture or even to work 
They were living only on 
some minor forest produce, such as, edible 
roots and wild fruits, etc. and on small game 
like hares, pigs etc. Then in the month of 
Thir, 1351F, the Government notified the 
area of about 1,07,853 acres of forest, a 
portion of the Amrabad Plateau, as ‘Chenchu 
Reserve’, the Chenchus during the period of 
five years. Within this area of ‘Chenchu 
Reserve’, the Chenchus during the period of 
transition, have been given certain conces- 
sions, privileges, and rights by the Govern- 
ment to guard them against interference 
by moneylenders, contractors and__ land 
hungry immigrants to facilitate the poor 
Chenchus to learn more of productive 
measures, namely, agriculture, stock breed- 
ing, etc., enjoying the undisturbed possession 
of their home land. The nature of conces- 
sions extended to the Chenchus, and the 
boundaries of the reserve, have been 
mentioned in the notification. It has been 


as labourers. 
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proposed to extend this period to ten years 
more, as these measures adopted on ex- 
perimental basis have been proved very 
beneficial for the aboriginals. 


This comprehensive rural welfare scheme 
at Mananur, has been started for the econo- 
mic uplift and education of all the backward 
classes of the Amrabad Plateau and 
particularly for the improvement of the living 
conditions of the Chenchus. The special 
features of this scheme are the collective farm 
for Chenchus and a collective stock breeding 
farm for the Lambara both situated at 
Mananur. This scheme is designed to give 
the people agricultural education, medical 
and veterinary services, co-operative organi- 
zations, marketing, poultry farm, grain 
banks, panchayats and education. Chenchus, 
Lambaras and members of backward classes 
were allotted land under ‘Laoni Khas’ in the 
lower plateau. But entire population is being 
benefitted by the Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion and co-operative organization, educa- 
tion, medical and veterinary assistance. The 
farm settlement consists of houses for the 
Chenchus, for the manager’s hut, schools, 
store-house, cattle sheds. 


Agriculture——The demonstration and 
propaganda section of this scheme is started 
with a field-man, two senior kamgars and a 
ploughman. The members of this section 
constantly tour in the area and give pro- 
paganda talks and lectures on improved and 
scientific methods of agriculture, gardening, 
etc. Demonstration plots of various cereals 


and vegetables were established in 25 
villages. 
Chenchu Collective Farm.—This farm 


was initiated with an area of 100 acres and 
then was extended further to 250 acres. This 
is running successfully. The net income 
during the year 1358F, was Rs. 3,825/13/5. 
The general health of the members is good, 
due to proper medical treatment against 
malaria and other common ailment like 


eyesore and sealies. At present, there are 
twenty members in the farm and it owns 


33 plough-bullocks. 


The Lambara Cattle Breeding Farm. 
This farm was started with a view to teach- 
ing the Lambaras, a cattle breeding people, 
modern methods of animal husbandry, cattle 
raising and cattle care, and also to help them 
economically. 


Education.—At present there is only one 
school in a semi-pucca building recently 
constructed and has progressed considerably 
during the year 1358F. The strength of the 
school is 77, the majority being Chenchus; 
the subjects taught are Telugu, Hindi and 
simple arithmetic with nature study, health 
and hygiene, elementary Geography, crafts 
and agriculture. Daily as part of school 
routine, drill and games like foot-ball and 
other rural games are being conducted. In 
the evening, the children are kept busy with 
rural games rural songs and tribal dancing. 


Mid-day meals are given to all the students. 
Two night classes for adults were started and 
the strength is 40. They have made rapid 
progress. Apart from general education in 
reading and writing, they are also taught 
cattle care, cattle breeding, poultry farm- 
ing, modern methods of agriculture, manure 
and manure pits, prevention of diseases, 
health and hygiene, elementary principles of 
citizenship, co-operative work, etc. 


The Health Inspector, tours the villages, 
attends the cases, gives lectures on health 
sanitation, etc.; wells are periodically dis- 
infected and proper sanitation of the village 
is maintained. 


Co-operative Section —There are three co- 
operative stores working in this area. One is at 
Mananur, the other is at Farhabad and the 
third at Venkatashwaram. 


These stores purchase wild fruits, ghee, 
and honey from the Chenchus and dispose 
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off or barter grains, oil, cloth, etc., at cheap 
and reasonable prices. These stores have 
proved very beneficial for the Chenchus. 
Recently a cheap shop which deals in jawar 
and the fair price shop which deals in rice 
and wheat have been started. 


Co-operative Farming.—The scheme pro- 
vided some monetary help for the members 
of backward classes and lands were allotted 
on ‘Laoni Khas’ to the bonafide members 
and taccavi loans were also given for produc- 
tive purposes. 

Grain Banks.—At present 22 grain banks 
are functioning and they have become so 
popular that the membership and circulating 
capital of grains has increased by leaps and 
bounds. 


Rural Uplift —Rural uplift work has been 
started in the village of Venkateshwarbhavi. 
A co-operative rural welfare society has been 
registered, and the villagers are advised in 
general welfare, sanitation, education, etc. 
25 acres of land has been distributed among 
80 Chenchu members. One school has been 
established and 100 manure pits were pre- 
pared in the village. 


This village has a panchayat which deals 
with the day-to-day cases of the villagers. 
The sanitation of this village has been 
improved. 


This multi-sided scheme has been running 
successfully. 


Koya Reclamation Scheme, Warangal 
District.—To redress the principal grievances 
of the Koyas, such as, lack of land, un- 
certainty of tenancy rights, restrictions due 
to the reservation of forests and the auction- 
ing of minor forest produce, indebtedness, 
energetic action in each village was necessary. 
And since such action could not be taken in 
the course of ordinary administrative routine, 
special agencies were required. Two mobile 
teams of Social Service Officers were created 


for the purpose. The Social Service Officers 
in charge of the teams have been given such 
powers as will enable them to bring about 
appreciable relief in any village, such as, to 
dispose of land disputes and to redress all 
the grievances of villagers by supplying them 
necessary commodities like cloth, iron, 
kerosene, etc., at subsidized prices. In this 
way, every village tackled by a team is left 
as a better and a happier place, freed from 
all grievances and hardships. One of the 
teams is working in Mulug-Narsampet area 
and the other in Yellandu-Paloncha area. 
For these two mobile teams, Government 
have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 3,28,050/12/., 
including a block grant of Rs. 2 lacs in 
addition to the existing staff costing 
Rs. 25,426/8/- for one year. 


1. The Soctal Service Team, Mulug and 
Pakhal.—This team for Mulug and Pakhal 
taluq was formed on the Ist of September, 
1949. During this period, the team officers 
have visited 81 villages and allotted 2,911 
acres of land to 762 persons in 69 villages. 
Due to the distrubances in the villages, most 
of the village-officials have left their homes 
for safety and have taken up their residence 
elsewhere. Hence the Laoni Khas work 
could not progress well. 


For those who do not possess plough- 
animals, arrangements are being made to 
supply plough-bullocks on __hire-purchase 
system. 

Medical Aid.—The doctor, with the team 
tours with the mobile team staff and attends 
to the medical needs of all persons. Forest 
disputes are being settled and various cases 
under Tribal Areas Regulation and Rules 
have been settled. Moreover, villagers are 
allotted fresh sites for the construction of 
houses and are supplied free timber and 
grass for the construction of huts. Panchayats 
have been established in 5 villages. 


2. The Social Service Team, Yellandu.— 
This team started functioning on September, 
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1, 1949. The Team officers have toured 
123 days and visited 110 villages including 
hamlets during the last six months. 


Laoni Khas Work.—The total number of 
persons, who were allotted pattas under 
Laoni Khas is 1359F and the land allotted 
is 13,263 acres, 8 gunthas in 19 villages. 


The four classes of the Survey and Settle- 
ment Department attached to this team are 
busy surveying the land allotted on pattas 
under Laoni Khas in Paloncha. Necessary 
steps are being taken to provide plough- 
bullocks, agricultural implements, seeds, 
providing commodities on subsidized prices 
and the construction of wells and repairs to 
tanks, village improvements and shifting of 
forest lines, if necessary, as originally plan- 
ned in the scheme. Panchayats are also being 
formed. 


The doctor attached to the team tours with 
it and this has proved very important and 
of great benefit and creates goodwill among 
the villagers. 


Moreover, the Social Service Officers of 
the Teams, in addition to exercising the 
revenue, judicial and criminal powers to 


redress all the grievances under the Tribal 
Areas Regulation, look after the Social 
Service work already existing in their respec- 
tive areas. 


In this way the economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions of the tribals are being 
improved by this generous policy of the 
Government. Their condition has improved 
to such an extent that if one were to glance 
at a Gond of Adilabad, or a Koya of 
Warangal, or a Chenchu of Mahbubnagar, 
or a Hill-Reddi of Paloncha, or Lambara of 
Mahboobabad and Mahboobnagar District 
in the scheme areas, he will not be able to 
recognize in them the former distressed, 
semi-wild and miserable tribal. 


Recently the Constituent Assembly of the 
Republic of India has agreed to notify cer- 
tain Schedule areas predominantly populated 
by tribals as Tribal Areas, where the tribals 
will have special regulations, administered 
by an Administrator with the help of Advi- 
sory Tribes Councils. They have been given 
the right to vote as well as seats in the 
Constituent Assembly and Parliament to 
shape their own future according to their 
culture and inclination. 





SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF MIDDLE CLASS 
EMPLOYEES* 


By SucAta DAscuPpTA 


The middle class which forms the backbone of our social order is ignored today, says 


the author in the following article. 


Studying the working and living conditions of the middle 


class employees of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, Mr. Dasgupta expresses the view that 
the problems and difficulties of our middle classes require more attention from our leaders 


than they have hitherto received. 


Mr. Dasgupta (T.1.S.S. 1948-50) is a Lecturer in the School of Social Work, 


M. S. University, Baroda. 


India stands today on the brink of a great 
social revolution. Every section of the Indian 
society is affected by the crises, social and 
economic, which are shaking the very founda- 
tions of our social order for the past few 
years. The section most affected by these 
crises appears to be the middle class. The 
ultimate shape of the social order that will 
emerge out of the present chaotic conditions 
depends on how the middle classes bear the 
burden of the present crises. If history has 
any lesson for us, it is that, though most 
exposed to attacks in times of crises, they 
happen to be the torch bearers of revolution. 
This was the case in the French Revolution, 
which historians call a middle class revolu- 
tion. So was it in the case of the Industrial 
Revolution, which was first piloted in 
England by the Boroughmen, the middle 
class intelligentsia. Even the recent pro- 
letarian Revolution in Russia was directed 
and controlled by leaders drawn from the 
middle class intellectuals. Thus it can be 
safely asserted that the middle classes who 
suffer most in times of crises have led revolu- 
tions born of those crises. Hence a study of 
the living and working conditions of these 
people, their attitudes to the crises that 
appear to swallow them and their opinions 
and feelings is important and will be of 
much value to all sociologists. 

But who are the middle classes? It is very 
difficult to identify them with a comprehen- 


sive definition. Historically, however, the 
middle class is “a homogeneous social layer”. 
No single characteristic is applicable to the 
middle class as a whole. The stratification 
of society and the definition of the middle 
class should depend not only on its economic 
status and income; it should also take into 
account the influence of heredity, environ- 
ment and education. For instance, the 
English middle classes or the gentry are 
known not only by their living standards but 
also by their speeches, accent, dress, fashions 
and their education. In the United States 
too, there is the same difficulty. Although 
called White Collared Workers, _ their 
character depends more “on the nature of the 
work done than on the colour of the Collar 
worn”. The income conditions of the middle 
classes in the U. S. are in many ways similar 
to those of the working classes. Therefore, 
by merely indicating their wage range, the 
middle classes cannot be properly defined. 
Hence the emphasis in the definition should 
be more on their job characteristics than pay 
scales. A middle class worker in America 
is, as in India, an occupant of a chair with 
a desk of files in front and carries on the 
routine business of the office or organization 
in which he is employed. 

These points apply to the middle classes 
in India too. The Government of India, in 
their enquiry into the family budgets of their 
own middle class employees experienced the 





* This is @ summary of the Thesis submitted by Mr. Sugata Dasgupta to the Tata 


Institute of Social Sciences, in part fulfilment of the requirements of the Diploma in Social 


Service Administration. 
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difficulty of defining them. For the purposes 
of our present study, the wage range was 
fixed between Rs. 100/- and Rs. 350; and 
the study took into consideration only ‘clerks, 
assistants, typists and ledger keepers’ in the 
employ of the Bombay Municipality. 


In recent years, especially after the last 
war, the middle class employees have begun 
to take interest in trade unionism. Various 
unions of White Collared Workers have come 
into existence; and the recent strikes of Bank 
employees and white collared workers of 
Posts and Telegraphs show that the impetus 
for class organization and united action is 
gaining ground among the middle classes. 


Inflation and income, bad 
housing and unsatisfactory work conditions, 
all render life burdensome to the middle 


class employees. 


inadequate 


Great disparity between 
income and expenditure, absence of leisure 
and recreation, scarcity of ordinary neces- 
saries of life, all together make the middle 
classman’s life deplorable; indeed, his life 
today is a “hand to mouth existence”. 
Though the middle class is recogniséd in 
India as the backbone of our social order, 
no one appears to note its plight today. 
Labour has its leaders and the upper classes 
their own spokesmen. But the middle class 
man with his miseries is unheeded and 
uncared for. Hence a study of their pro- 
blems and the methods of solution thereof 
become essential today. No doubt there 
have been some attempts before to investigate 
and study the problems of the middle classes 
in India; but these have been few and far 
between and many of them have been more 
extensive than intensive. An attempt is here 
made to make an intensive study of the pro- 
blems, living and working conditions and 
attitudes and opinions of a small group of 
middle class employees, 160 in number, of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 


The small group of employees of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation is chosen for 


this study because, coming as they do from 
different parts of the city and belonging to 
different cross sections of various communi- 
ties, they form a representative class of the 
middle class employees. Further, a munici- 
pality, more so the Municipality of Bombay, 
combines in itself a number of functions 
which otherwise might have been done by 
several institutions. Hence a study of men 
employed in the different departments of a 
Municipality almost equals to a number of 
studies conducted on people engaged in 
different offices, and performing functions 
relating to different walks of life. 


The Bombay Municipal employees number 
about a thousand, who fall within the wage 
range of Rs. 100 to Rs. 1000. Since it is not 
possible to contact and question all, a limited 
number of 160 has been chosen by random 
The present study is, therefore, 
intensive and not extensive. The 160 clerks 
who have been chosen as representative for 
the purpose of this study belong to the follow- 
ing five departments of the Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation: — 


sampling. 


1. Cash department. 


2. Accounts department. 

3. Assessment department. 

4. Health department. 

5. Commissioner’s Office (general 


administration) . 
Excluding the Assessment Department where 
only a few could be interviewed, everywhere 
else, one-third of the total number of em- 
ployees were interviewed and querried. 


Questionnaire: Interview.—A  question- 
naire with 54 main questions split up into 
several sub-sections touching the various 
departments, of a man’s life, and his family, 
was circulated among the persons concerned. 
Apart from the basic questions of identifica- 
tion, the main heads under which the ques- 
tions were grouped were the following: 
(1) background, (2) family, (3) housing and 
income and expenditure, (4) debts and 








savings, (5) education, (6) recreation, (7) 
habits, (8) lunch, (9) views, (10) religion, 
(11) employer-employee relations. Though 
the questionnaire method was mainly fol- 
lowed in this case, other means were also 
employed. The research worker went round 
the tables, where the assistants sat on their 
jobs, and helped them to fill up the question- 
naire. Inevitably at the time of handing over 
the questionnaire or of the actual filling up, 
interviews took place—actual interviews 
between the assistants and the worker. The 
interviews were mostly followed in a planned 
set up almost uniform for all, excepting the 
inevitable deviations, which the course of 
conversations had brought in their turns. 
The interviews started mostly with the in- 
troduction of the questionnaire and the 
purposes of the study and went off in 
tangents into a general discussion of the 
political and social conditions of the middle 
class, and the role of the academic institu- 
tions and sometimes of the Government itself. 
The reactions of the interviewed were noted 
down sometimes on the questionnaire or in 
loose sheets, but mostly in a diary kept at 
home, when it was not convenient (more 
often it was found inconvenient) to make 
notes on the spot. Thus the interviewee’s 
reactions together with the questionnaire 
circulated were the main sources of informa- 
tion on which the entire thesis is built. 

By this means, an attempt has been made 
to study the life in full of the middle class 
employee. His standard of living, his income- 
expenditure structure, his housing and family 
problems, his hobbies and the ways in which 
he utilises his leisure as well as his political 
opinions and activities and his reading habits 
have all been included within the compass 
of this study, as the main object of this study 
is to know the full man and not the worker 
only. 

Origin, Place & Occupation —Unlike in 
America where the middle class is generally 
an urban phenomenon, in India it exists 
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both in the village and the city. The middle 
class man in the city is one who has migrated 
from the village. The following table makes 


it clear: — 
TABLE NO. 1 
Showing place of origin 
City Village Total 
No. of persons 72 88 160 
Percentage 45 55 100 


88 out of 160 persons interviewed or 
55% of the total, had come to Bombay 
from villages. They had come to this city 
mainly to earn a living. Many had to come 
to Bombay for their education also; that is 
to attain the necessary educational qualifi- 
cation for their jobs. This has been due to 
the fact that their villages did not afford 
them adequate educational and employment 
opportunities. Increasing pressure on land 
and the accompanying economic distress had 
pushed them into this city. Secure jobs in 
Bombay were found more attractive than 
the capricious life in the village, where the 
people had to depend on the fickle monsoons 
for their work and living. They, no doubt, 
flocked into the city in the ambitious hope 
of raising their standards of living and social 
status. The following table indicates whether 
they had gained or lost in their standards: — 





TABLE NO. 2. 
~ Jobs done Higher than Lower than 7, 
Clerical Clerical Clerical 7 
No. of 
persons 65 55 51 160 
Percentage 40.6 75 31.8 





The figures above reveal that 27.5% of 
the total population came from such parents 
who held higher occupations than clerical 
ones in their life-time. Such occupations 
carried both higher salary and greater social 
status. These were the jobs of Professors, 
Lawyers, Physicians, businessmen and land- 
lords. Such people who came from these 
parents obviously failed to maintain their 
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parental standards. They have moved down- 
ward and have stuck to clerical occupations, 
thus keeping on the middle level rather than 
going down to the level of the industrial 
proletariat. The middle class jobs have 
enabled them to maintain their class 
standards and have also enabled them to 
make their two ends meet without forcing 
them to physical labour. 


On the other hand, 31.8% of the total 
employees have made marked improvements 
over their parental standards. They have 
risen higher up in the social ladder. Their 
parents were either landless farmers or liquor 
shop keepers in the village, or cooks and 
domestic servants both in the city and village, 
or they were serving as motor mechanics, 
drivers or as watchmen in the city of Bombay 
or elsewhere. Some also had _ primary 
teachers as their parents drawing a starving 
wage, with a doubtful social status in the 
present civilisation where money is_ the 
measure of all values. Such people have, 
therefore, made marked improvements over 
their parental standards, who used to barter 
their manual labour for living wages, and, 
therefore, had distinct achievements to their 
credit. The parents of these boys had sent 
their children to the city to learn letters and 
earn better standards of livelihood. Leaving 
behind the familiar society of the village, 
they had come to conquer the unknown 
cities. Leaving the plough, they had taken 
up the pen, and others who were already in 
the city and at its lowest strata have also 
felt the need for leaving the tool. The 
motor mechanic, the driver and the watch- 
men of the factory gates have sent their sons 
to school. And thus with the school as the 
cementing force, a new layer has been built, 
which had created a bridge between the 
rich and the toilers. This layer is the middle 
class. In the chpters to follow, we shall 


examine with facts in what conditions of life 
environment this middle class lives, works, 


engages their leisure and thereby keeps up 
the spirit of their lives. 


Housing and Accommodation.—The 
housing conditions of middle class employees 
in Bombay are deplorable. They are no 
better than those under which industrial 
labour lives in chawls. The following table 
gives an idea of the enormous amount of 
overcrowding in middle class housing :— 


TABLE NO. 3. 
Space per head. 
Area (sq. ft.) No. of persons Percentage 
Up to 50 sq. ft. 99 61.9 
Above 50 and below 100 38 23.6 
» 10 wo we 18 11.2 
Unmarked forms _ __ 3.3_ 
Total 160 100.0 





More than 60% are found to occupy only 
a space area of 50 sq. ft. per head; this 
is certainly not enviable, the recognised 
minimum space being 100 sq. ft. per head. 
Thus a large majority of these persons do 
not possess the accommodation necessary for 
a minimum of comforts. Very few are found 
to have more than 50 sq. ft. and more per 
head. These few have a little space to squat 
and move about. A small minority of 11.2% 
have more than 100 sq. ft. per head. But 
most of these two categories of persons are 
able to enjoy adequate living facilities, not 
because they earn more but because they 
secured their living quarters much earlier 
than scarcity began to be felt in this city. 
Again, some of these were bachelors living 
in residential hostels and boarding houses; 
a few lived with their rich relations and 
some even inherited good houses. But on 
the whole, the general picture of middle class 
housing conditions was gloomy and extremely 
depressing. Their problem of housing is a 
very real one. It should attract the attention 
of all those who believe that part of a man’s 
efficiency in work is derived from convenient 
and confortable housing conditions. 
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Family Environment.—Marriage is almost 
universal among the middle classes; and the 
ize of their families is generally uncontrolled. 
In the present enquiry, 106 out of the 160 
interviewed were married. On investigation, 
it was found that the average age at which 
many married appeared to be 30, though 
there were few who married even before 
attaining the age of 25 and fewer remained 
unmarried even after 35. It can, however, be 
safely asserted that a large majority married 
by 30. 

It was also revealed that only 16% of the 
total had two-member families, i.e., only 
husband and wife without children or other 
dependants. All the others had many grown- 
up children and other dependants too. Almost 
family had two children and _ three 


There were 


every 
dependants, like old parents. 
few families with as many as 6 daughters, 4 
sons and one parent; and all these were found 
to be huddled in a space area of 500 sq. ft. 
On the average, the size of the middle class 
family in Bombay was found to be of 5.4 
members. Insufficient accommodation, in- 
adequate income, lack of privacy and other 
incidental inconveniences rendered the 
middle class employee’s life in this city 
miserable beyond all conception; he is denied 
a rightful decent social existence, to which 
every man has a claim. 

It has been found that the large size 
of the middle class man’s family is due to 
his religious faiths and beliefs in the sacred- 
ness of having children rather than to any 
reasoned antipathy to modern methods of 
Also it has been found that 


he has still faith in the traditions of joint 


contraception. 


family and living in the midst of several 
The two-member family has still 
not attracted a large majority. 

Joint Family still Prevails — Thus the tra- 
ditions of joint family still persist and linger 


members. 


on among the middle classes, even in this 
extremely westernised and urbanised city of 


Bombay. 


In the west, family welfare agencies, un- 
employment benefit funds and old age pen- 
Homes foz the 
old, the widowed, and for the separated 
State or the 
private social service agencies, therefore, look 


soins have come to stay. 
partners are found everywhere. 


after the stranded individuals and help to 
remove from family units much of the 
surplus burdens of the extra-dependants. In 
India no such facilities exist. The State 
hardly takes the responsibility of those whom 
it has not placed in service. Few public or 
private social service agencies will take the 
burden of those who have been stranded in 
the midway of their lives and have no 
reserves to fall back upon. For those help- 
less individuals the joint family is the only 
hope. The parents who have no savings to 
stand by, no jobs to earn money, are looked 
after by the son and his wife. Even the 
mother-in-law is provided with a place in 
the son-in-law’s family and as the records 
reveal many living parents were with the 
son. This is the every essence of joint family 
administration, which has been maintained 
throughout Indian civilisation and still exists 
In the upper classes 
the wealthy old persons can live by them- 


in middle class homes. 


selves but not so among the middle class, to 
whom joint family is thus a great necessity 
and not merely a matter of keeping up the 
tradition. 

Another fundamental problem is that of 
unemployment. The existence in a family 
of a large number of dependants—cousins, 
brothers, uncles and many in-laws—clearly 
shows that joint family here is also providing 
a base for unemployment relief. Till these 
people get jobs, who should look after them, 
if not their families? Therefore, the large 
number of non-earning dependants reveals 
that the joint family here is still serving 
the unemployed relatives. When the persons 
get employment, even then in most of the 
cases they stick on to the families as earning 
dependants. For the old, for the un- 
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employed, for one who has faced a social 
accident (say, loss of a job or of an earning 
son or all bank balances) the joint family 
still provides the means of survival to the 
middle classes today. 

In these days of acute housing problems, 
by allowing the dependants to share the 
already overcrowded apartments with a sense 
of joint belonging and responsibilty, the 
family offers a working solution of providing 
shelter to those whom even the state has 
failed to protect. 

Lastly, while torn asunder by very many 
vicissitudes of life of hard pressed incomes, 
rising prices, poor service conditions and 
little hopes for change, the men of the middle 
class face the world with all its hot flavour, 
it is in the joint family where he stands 
together with many of the comrades of a com- 
mon cause that he gains his primary solace. 
In the children who will take his responsibili- 
ties of the future days, in the wife who is 
his loyal friend and follower, in the parents, 
who are still his good guides in life, the man 
in this barren desert of social life finds his 
little comforts. Joint family, therefore, is still 
an agency of service, the bond of unity and 
the means of survival for very many who 
would have been otherwise drowned in the 
ocean of struggle for existence. 

Working Conditions—The conditions 
under which these employees work are not 
very flattering to the authorities of the 
Bombay City Municipal Corporation. They 
work from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. with an hour’s 
interval for lunch. Their work mainly con- 
sists of carrying out routine orders and they 
have chiefly to deal with papers and files. 
As they have no executive work, they have 
to sit in their chairs and ply their pens on 
their desks, which are generally full with 
piles of files. Punctuality, drudgery and 


monotony, these, in short, are the chief 
characteristics of their work. 

These clerks have to work also under 
positively unpleasant conditions. 


Except in 


the Commissioner’s office, in other offices of 
the Municipality, light and air are insuffi- 
Long rows of clerks with large piles 
of files around sit and work in damp and 
half-dark rooms. 


cient. 
Even in the balconies 
where clerks sit and work, there is insufficient 
air and light. There is a general appearance 
of cleanliness but proper care is not taken 
to remove the dust from the files, which 
mars the cleanliness of the work place. 
Service conditions too are not attractive. 
An employee gets the usual casual leave of 
20 days and earned leave of one month a 
year; strangely enough, there is no provision 
for sick leave. 
in the Municipality; but there operates a 
scheme of provident fund to which both the 
employer and_ the 
according to Government regulations. 


There is no pension system 


contribute 
Con- 


employee 


sidering the very low grades of salaries that 
these Municipal employees draw, it must be a 
pitifully small sum that each will get from 
his provident fund at the time of retirement. 

Income-Expenditure. Structure——It has 
already been observed that the salary grades 
of these employees are very poor. But 
during investigations, it was found that many 
of them had other sources of income too. 
Some had properties in land and homes and 
derived rents from them; others had not to 
pay rent because they were living in their 
own houses. These facts had been taken into 
account in assessing the income of these 
middle class workers and arriving at their 
average earnings. The following table gives 
an idea of the number of persons in each 
scale of total earnings: — 


TABLE NO. 4 
Showing the income of persons 





oe Ta Income _ Persons Percentage 
Up to Rs. 100 7 4.4 
From the last sum to Rs. 150 73 45.6 
i Rs. 200 34 21.3 
os Rs. 250 9 5.6 
ma Rs. 300 20 12.5 
nf Rs. 350 11 6.9 
Between Rs. 375 and Rs. 400 6 3.7 
160 1000 
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From the above table, it can be seen that 
the average higher income is Rs. 204.06 per 
family. Firty per cent of the total number 
earned only Rs. 150 or less per month; it is 
on this income that a family of 5.4. persons 
has to depend for its subsistence. When 
viewed against the background of present in- 
flationary conditions, the standard of life 
that these families can maintain can be 
imagined. 

The following table gives the expenditure 


structure of these families: — 


TABLE NO. 5 
Total expenditure on 150 families. 
Income per head—Rs. 204.04 


Particulars Per family Total Percentage 
Food ii 7 8 16,713 52.67 
Rent 17 8 O 2,922 12.6 
Clothes 9 8 0 2,625 7,10 
Medical aid 712 0 1,426 6.1 
Recreation 7 4 0 11,633 8.4 
Transport 7 0 0 1,087 3.0 
Miscellaneous 19 8 0O 9.0 


2,950 


The main items that enter into this budget 
are food, rent, clothes, medical aid, recrea- 
tion and socials and transport. The budget 
of the Municipal employees compares favour- 
ably with that of the Central Government 
employees, as given in the report of the 
Government of India Budget Enquiry held 
in 1945. Considering the time lag which 
separates the two studies and the higher pay 
range in the Government of India Report— 
the Central Government pay range was up 
to Rs. 500 per month while this study con- 
sidered only up Rs. 350—it will be seen that 
the observations and conclusions generally 
tally in most cases. 


Now analysing the expenditure item by 
item under each head, we shall be able to 
determine the actual standards of living of 


these people. 
Food.—-Under this head have been taken 


into consideration including rationed ‘articles, 
the daily purchases including vegetable ghee, 


oil and other equipments. Milk for children 
and tea expenses have also been included 
under this head. In cases where the head of 
the family or the college going adults have 
taken lunches outside in canteens etc., these 
expenditures also have been taken into con- 
sideration under this head. (Fuel was taken 
under the sub-heading of cooking and hence 
ultimately under the heading of food.) 


Clothing.—As regards clothing it has been 
found that the expenditure is not monthly, 
neither regular. Even then an approximate 
understanding has been taken into considera- 
tion. This item does not include laundry 
charges as in most of the cases it was revealed 
that no laundry expenses had been incurred 
at all. 


Rent.—Here the price paid for hiring the 
area of living was considered. In certain 
cases, this column had been kept vacant due 
to the fact that quite a number dwelt in their 
own houses or in Municipal quarters. 


Medical aid.—Medical aid takes into 
consideration all expenses for medicine and 
fees paid to the physicians. In cases where 
families were larger in size, it was obviously 
found that these figures were large. 


Transport—This takes into consideration 
the expenditure found necessary for covering 
the distance between residence and work 
place. This is usually the cost of a Railway 
season ticket or the money spent on tram 
or bus in the city. 


Miscellaneous column.—This shows an 
account of Rs. 2,950/- for the 150 families 
and per family expenditure of Rs. 19-0-0, 
which includes expenditure on education 
and other items. 


The column on socials and recreation in- 
cluded all recreational activities and visits 
to friends and other places of interest, 
membership of institutions, associations and 


clubs. 
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The above calculations reveal a surplus 
of Rs. 11 of income over expenditure. This 
has been found to be the case if the family 
circumstances remain normal. Whenever 
there were contingencies like prolonged ill- 
ness, marriage or death in the family 
involving huge expenditure, the economic 
condition of the family always went out of 
gear and the family had always to incur debts 
as is clear from the following table: — 


TABLE NO. 6 
Showing debts of families 





(a) (b) (c) Percentage 
In debt Not in debt Total — (ato (c) 


No. of families 84 76 160 


(a) 52.5 
(b) 47.5 


100.0 


This was because the family’s income was 
always on the margin and not sufficient 
enough unto spare for the rainy day. Actually 
it was found in the course of investigations 
that 61% of these had no savings at all,— 
not even as much as Rs. 20 in their whole 
period of service; 51% could not pay even 
their insurance premia and about 6% had 
even borrowed against their Provident Funds. 
Hence it could be safely assumed that most 
of these middle class employees were drag- 
ging their weary lives on bare subsistence 
levels. Thus as the Times of India of 
August 4, 1945, pointed out, “the moral to 
be drawn from the statistical tale is obvious 
and is depressing. The middle class are 
floundering in an economic morass with their 
time and energy increasingly absorbed in 
trying to make the two ends meet.” Their 
whole life is a race for balancing their bud- 
gets, which get increasingly upset by repeated 
occurrence of unexpected but necessary 
charges on their meagre incomes. 


Debts and Savings.—Analysis of the debt 
structure of these middle class employees is 
interesting. It was found that each family 
had to run into debt for one or all of these 


four main reasons:—insufficient income, 
illness (death), marriage and education. The 
following table is instructive in this con- 
nection: — 


TABLE NO. 7 
Reasons of indebtedness expressed in terms of 
percentage of total number in debt: 





Marri- Educa- Illness No Total 
age tion Ponsa debt 
“10 7 28 39 76 160 
Il. 9% 8.3% 33.3% 46. 4% 


Total Number of people i in debt 84. 


From the above table, it is clear that 
46.4% had to incur debts due to inadequate 
income, a fact depressing enough to any 
student of our social and economic condi- 
tions. 33.5% had to borrow to meet sudden 
expenditure in connection with 
Marriage and education had driven 11.9% 
and 8.3% respectively to resort to loans. 


illness. 


An analysis of the sources from which the 
middle classes borrow also reveal some 
interesting facts. In a city like Bombay, 
borrowing is not easy, especially for those 
with marginal incomes. The following table 
gives an analysis of the credit agencies from 
which our employees usually borrowed :— 


TABLE NO. 8 
Classification of Lenders: 


Rela- Fri- Money 
tives ends lenders 292k Office Total 








No. offamilies 35 17 5 16 11 & 
Percentage 41.6 20.2 5.9 _19.0 13.0 





It can be seen that more iene 60% 
of those in debt take help from relatives 
and/or friends. This is because loans from 
friends and relatives are interest free, and 
secondly, the loan can be repaid at the 
debtor’s convenience. Hence a majority try 
as far as possible to take assistance only from 
relatives and friends. A negligible minority 
were found to resort to money lenders— 
5.9%; office and banks supplied credit to 
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It is thus clear 
lenders have not made such 


13% and 19% respectively. 
that moncy 
inroads into this class of employees as they 
This is 
accounted for by the natural shyness of the 
The middle class man 
It has been 
found that he would rather submit to several 
allow himself to be 
caught in the crushing clutches of money 
lenders, 


have done into the working classes. 


middle class worker. 
is shy and prestige conscious. 


inconveniences than 


From the above discussions, an idea can be 
formed about the savings which these em- 
ployees could effect during the period of their 
service. The following table is instructive 
in this respect: — 


TABLE NO. 9 
Monthly Savings (Cash) 


Below Rs. 20 Over Rs. 20 No Total No. 
per mensem per mensem saving of families. 


No. of 
families 18 16 126 160 
Percentage 11.2 10 78.5 


It is seen that 126 out of 160 employees, 
or 78.5%, had no savings at all. It should 
be observed here that savings by way of 
Provident Fund and insurance have not been 
What has been attempt- 
ed is to find out whether these employees 


taken into account. 


have been able to save anything in cash from 
A very large per- 
centage of them could not. Those who could 
save, 11.2% below Rs. 20 and 10% above 
Rs. 20 a month, had been able to do so 
either because they were unmarried or had 
very small families or they were those few 
who drew higher grade salaries and had 
also other sources of income in properties. 
There was another peculiar phenomenon. 
Some of those who effected savings had also 
debts standing against them. Hence savings 
did not mean solvency in all cases. 


their monthly receipts. 


But it was a sorry-feature that only about 
40% of them could take insurance policies. 


The following table gives an idea of the 
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value of the policies that this minority has 
taken: — 


TABLE NO. 10 


Insurance (People with policies) : 
Amount No. of families 
Rs. Rs. 
1,000 2 17.5% 
From 1,000 to 2,000 
» 2,000 to 3,000 15.% 


» 3,000 to 5,000 
Between 6,000 to 8,000 
» 9,000 to 10,000 


-_ 
CWnNODS 


From the above table, it will be clear that 
a majority had taken only policies worth 
Rs. 1,000 while only a negligible minority— 
6 persons—had taken policies worth 
Rs. 6,000 and more upto Rs. 10,000. It is 
regrettable that many of these have not yet 
become insurance minded, as a measure of 
Lack of funds 
was the general reason advanced for non- 
contribution to insurance policies. While 
measures are now being adopted for com- 
pulsory insurance for industrial workers, it 


savings for the rainy day. 


is a pity no one is paying any attention to 
the future welfare of the middle class em- 
ployees in India. It is high time that 
Government and other organizations had 
taken the necessary steps to introduce some 
kind of insurance schemes for the benefit of 
middle class employees. 


Recreation and Habits.—If we study the 
recreational habits of these employees, we 
will have a further insight into their miser- 
able plight. Recreation is meant to divert 
a person’s mind from his routine work and 
relax his a necessary 
stimulus when a person is tired, reinvigorates 
him and gets him ready for work again. As 
such, it is now widely recognised that it 


nerves. It gives 


should form an integral part of an indivi- 
dual’s life. Hence it is that recreation forms 
an important part of all welfare schemes for 
industrial and other categories of workers. 
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A study of the recreational habits of the 
Municipal employees under investigation 
shows that they have no definite schemes or 


places; the Municipal authorities do not 
seem to pay any attention to this part of their 
lives. The following table is illustrative: — 


TABLE NO. 11. 
Classification of recreation according to types and frequency 


Daily Weekly 
Sports 11 3 -— 
Exercise 32 8 1 
(20% ) 
Cinema 12 36 
Picnic 1 
Travel 1 4 
Hobby 
Study 2 


(figures indicate persons) 


Monthly Occasionally 


Total Percentage of 160 


14 28 17.5 


12 53 33.5 

64 112 70% 
(57.6%) 

65 71 44.3 

46 50 $1.2 

19 11.8 


2 4 2.5 








~ No recreation 32 (20%) 


Men with hobbies 19 (11.8%) 


The above table shows that 138 out of 
160 persons, or 80%, do have some recrea- 
tion or other. But on a closer analysis of 
the table it will be seen that the recreation 
that these Municipal employees have been 
indulging in is meagre and only at irregular 
intervals. The sports column denotes out- 
door games like badminton, tennis, cricket 
and some Indian games. Only 28 or 17.5% 
had taken part in sports; but hardly 8% 
regularly. Only 20% reported as taking 
daily exercise. These facts explain the poor 
health of a majority of middle class em- 
ployees in this city. 

The fourth column, ‘Occasionally’ reveals 
interesting facts. 70% were reported seeing 
pictures; in fact, only 13% did so regularly, 
and the rest very casually, may be even once 
in their life time. The climax of the tragedy 
is that 32 persons or 20% never had any 
recreation. They could not have; their 
whole life was spent in the dull routine of 
office work. 

Lack of finance and time was the usual 
reason given by these employees for abstain- 
ing from all recreation. This might be 
mostly true. But it must also be pointed out 
that they had misconceived notions of recrea- 
tion. Most of them did not realise the 


7 


importance of recreation. They did not 
understand the potentialities of recreation in 
reinvigorating a tired worker. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that they should be educated 
on the place and value of recreation in a 
man’s life. 

A study of certain habits of these 
employees will be interesting. Habit is a 
“settled tendency” and is formed in course 
of time. It is mostly based on the environ- 
ment in which the possessor thereof lives. 
Hence it differs from man to man and coun- 
try to country. Smoking, drinking tea, chew- 
ing pan were some of the more common 
habits found among these employees. The 
following table gives an analysis of these 
habits: — 


TABLE NO. 12 
Showing habits of persons: 


——— 


Smoke Coffee Tea Pan No habits. 





69 47 357 108 41 
16 22 107 27 

Per head 

consumption 9.3 21 33 4.0 


Percentage 10.1 13.7 66.8 16.8 

~ There were as many as 41 persons without 
any habits. On investigations, it was found 
that these were leading a more or less 
contented life. Their domestic atmosphere 
was probably uncongenial to acquiring any 
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habits. Thus it was found that there was 
an intimate relation between a_person’s 
habitual resort to stimulants and his domes- 
tic life. An important reason for the 
general use of stimulants might be the 
absence of any other recreation. 

Drinking tea was found to be the more 
common habit. 66.8% were found to drink 
more than 3 cups of tea a day; 13.7% of 
the total population took coffee twice a day. 
Pan was a favourite habit with 16.8%; and 
10.1% smoked. 

Parties and Politics—Though steeped in 
monotonous drudgery and unable to make 





Sucata DascuPTa 





both ends meet, these middle class employees 
were taking active interest in the current 
political developments within the country. 
They exhibited a keen anxiety to follow the 
events and keep themselves abreast of them. 
The Municipal employees are not allowed 
to be members of or take active part in the 
work of any political parties. Hence not 
one of them declared himself to be a member 
of any party, not even of the party in power 
today; but, in the course of talks with them, 
their party sympathies in general could be 
gauged. The following table shows their 
political party sympathies:— 


TABLE NO. 13 


Showing party sympathies 


RSS. 











Congress Socialist | Communist Independent No. Ideology 
No. of Persons 25 29 3 il 50 2 
Percentage 
(for 160 persons) 15.5 18.1 1.8 6.8 31.2 1.2 


——— - 


It could be seen from the above table, that 
24.3% of the employees refused to be drag- 
ged into conversation on party politics and 
hence even their sympathies could not be 
ascertained. 50 persons or 31.2% declared 
themselves to be independent. A_ small 
minority of 2 persons said that they had no 
political views; these were engaged in their 
relentless struggle to make both ends meet. 
But the rest gave clear indications of ‘party 
sympathies, if not actual affiliations. 29 
persons had sympathy with the Socialist 
Party of India while 25 were pro-Congress. 
A small minority of 3 employees showed com- 
munist sympathies while another 11 showed 
communal tendencies and appreciated the 
R. S. S. party. However, in general it was 
found that a majority of the employees were 
very critical of the Congress and did not 


No reply 39—(24.3%) 








approve of the social and economic policies 
pursued by that party. Hence they were very 
much opposed to the government of the day 
and desired a change. 

This analysis throws light on the attitudes 
of these people. They were not, in general, 
in favour of any violent change, either in the 
Government or in our social structure. A 
majority seemed to believe in a gradual and 
constitutional change. If these 160 employees 
of the Bombay Municipality can be taken as 
representative, it can be safely asserted that 
the middle classes in India do not favour a 
violent revolution, even though it may mean 
quick development of our country in various 
directions; they seem to be inclined to sup- 
port all efforts for our social and economic 
progress by gradual and _ evolutionary 
processes. 
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EMPLOYER-EMRLOYEE TENSION IN INDUSTRY 


A. DEVASAGAYAM 


Various factors cause tension in industry between the employer and tnc employee. In 
the following article, Mr. Devasagayam analyses some of these factors and comes to the 
conclusion that inadequate pay and bad housing and working conditions may be regarded 


as the major causes of tension. 


Mr. Devasagayam is Medical Officer of Simpson’s Welfare Centre, Madras. 


The data for this analytical study was 
gathered in the latter part of 1948 during 
the primary medical examination of workers 
in a motor engineering company, a printing 
press and a paint manufacturing concern. 
The total monthly earning of these workers 
was under Rs. 100/- per man and their 
trades were motor mechanics, drivers, 
turners, tinkers, fitters, carpenters, welders, 
electricians, painters, watchmen, compositors, 
book binders, clerks and such others. They 
live scattered throughout the city of Madras, 
some near and others far from their work 
centres. The workers’ reaction to the en- 
quiries was on the whole friendly. 


Individual enquiries were made on: 


(a) Extent and cause of indebtedness, 

(b) Work grievances and causes of 
discontent ; 

(c) Other social handicaps 

(d) Literacy and Education. 


Indebtedness—This enquiry revealed that 
indebtedness was the worker’s greatest bane. 
769 out of 1000 workers (77%) and 111 
out of 250 of the clerical class (44%) were 
in debt. The remaining will fall into the rut 
as years roll by, as and when the family 
members increase without a proportionate 
increase in wages. The average standing 
debt is Rs. 250/- per worker. The average 
expenditure over income is Rs. 40/-, which 
they borrow in cash or kind. The interest 
rate paid by a worker is annas 2 per rupee 
and that paid by a clerk anna 4. In the case 
of some clerical staff, the amount is made 
good either by help from other members of 


the joint family or by income from ancestral 
property. It is wrong to assume that in- 
debtedness in a worker is due to extravagance. 
The truth is that expenditure on primary 
need is more than income. 


The worker begins borrowing from willing 
neighbours repaying on each pay day and 
borrowing again; after a few months, re- 
payment means starvation which he tries to 
avoid, then debts accumulate and quarrels 
ensue which force him to go to a professional 
money lender and borrow on a promissory 
note to pay off his petty debtors. He pays 
monthly to the money lender a part of the 
capital borrowed beside the interest. Unem- 
ployment or sickness comes along and takes 
away his earning capacity. Instalments and 
interest remain unpaid and for ever the 
worker is in the clutches of the lender. He 
joins an “auction Kutu” that his mates in 
the workshop run and out of sheer immediate 
necessity, knowing full well he is losing 
money, he bids for less than 50% of the 
“Kutu” amount. He is happy with getting 
over his immediate difficulties. 


Industrial labour is mostly drawn from 
the depressed and underprivileged classes 
of the villages. They once migrated overseas; 
now, they flock to cities in search of freedom 
fiom prejudice and want, and almost always, 
spend the rest of their lives in the city. 
Therefore debt which at first gave the worker 
temporary relief and happiness has him 
drowned in it today. It is the thought of 
having taken something from another which 
did not belong to him that binds him morally 
and legally to his creditors. He has not the 
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courage to shout against them; on the other 
hand, he has to be in their good books for 
necessary relief. A worker may be a servant 
of the company but inadequate wages make 
him a slave of the moncy-lender. The legacy 
he leaves for his children is debt. This has 
shaken family life, in that children have 
forsaken their parents and members of a 
family drift away as soon as they are married. 
They toil with no joy in life. The tension 
is caused by frustration, which makes the 
individual desperate; and then he _ turns 
his wrath on the employer. And the money 
lender exploits the 
poverty and marks much profit. 


meanwhile workers’ 


The amateur type of money lender often 
lives among the workers in the factory 
or near their homes, and charges exhorbitant 
interest at the rate of 2 annas per rupee, 
sometimes even for 10 days. The unlicensed 
money lender believes in physical might to 
recover his amount from his victim. Money 
lending is such an attractive business that 
men from far off Arghanistan and Gujerat 
crowd around the gates of workshops on pay 
days to collect their dues and by night lend 
the worker again. Sometimes women and 
even Gurkha watchmen try their hand at 
money lending. Even among the working 
classes greed, and the desire to get rich 
quick are important factors that induce 
workers to exploit their comrades. Canteen 
coupon books bought for Rs. 3-2-0 are sold 
to obtain ready cash, for Rs. 2-8-0. The 
buyer makes a profit of 10 annas which is an 
interest rate of 4 annas per rupee for a short 
time. The grocer instead of lending money 
sells his goods in advance at a higher cost 
and recovers his money later. 


The worker has practically nothing left 
when he has paid the money lender and 
the grocer and yet he must live through 
until the next pay-day. He needs cash to 
purchase his daily vegetables and food stuffs. 
This amount which he or his wife borrows 


from their acquaintances is called the “run- 
ning debt” on which an interest of annas 
2 is paid monthly. The heaviest borrowing 
seems to occur during the last 7 days of the 
month. A bimonthly payment to workers 
earning less than Rs. 100/- may minimise 
the evil and help them to keep off the money 
lenders. Gradually weckly wages may be 
introduced. 


The worker’s greatest need today is more 
food at less price. The Government's 
inability to supply adequate ration and its 
failure to control prices of food stuffs is one 
of the main causes for discontent and in- 
difference to work. Dislike for wheat, the 
existence of blackmarket and inconveniences 
caused by controls are other factors which 
make the situation irksome. As the cost of 
food increases the quality at first and later 
the quantity of food consumed by the worker 
decreases; ultimately his out-put suffers in 
quantity and later in quality and besides his 
morale is lost. To cut his rice ration is to 
reduce his energy. At present the money 
he spends on food barely gives him 1500 
calories per day and contains very little of 
protective food factor. He purchases his 
needs daily; hence the quantity bought is 
small, the price high, quality poor and 


choice limited. 


The amount borrowed for ceremonies is 
almost double that borrowed for food and 
the interest rate is slightly lesser. The 
ceremonies demanding borrowing are mainly 
wedding, ear-boring, daughter’s coming of 
age, births and deaths. The amount bor- 
rowed is far out of proportion to his monthly 
wage and seems extravagant. Society places 
much importance on ceremonies in connec- 
tion with marriage—a worker’s important 
social function in life. This may be his only 
chance to act the hero in his life time. Why 
accuse him of being a spendthrift on this 
score? Custom and tradition demand certain 
presentations, rituals and glamour which 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE TENSION IN INDUSTRY 


have helped to keep families together. 
However much the wedding ceremony may 
cost, no one wishes to be married in borrowed 
plumes or to keep a mate rather than wed 
a wife. We cannot expect labour to reform 
the ways of society which even the so-called 
enlightened public is not prepared to do. 
If the worker is expected to cut his marriage 
expenses we have also the duty to alter the 
society set up that demands such expenses. 
The man at 40 with a daughter to be married 
cannot be expected to fight the dowry system 
and make a simple function of the ceremony. 


He borrows to keep his pride and to go 
through the ceremony rather than give her 
away to be a “kept woman”. I do not think 
a worker today spends heavily on religious 
ceremonies except for an occasional pilgri- 
mage and on festivals which after all are 
made to bring happiness. Child birth and 
funeral expenses are unavoidable. 

The following table gives an idea of the 
average income of the workers and their 
expenses on various items. The table throws 
much light on the gap that exists today 
between his income and expenditure: — 


TABLE I. 
ANALYTICAL STATEMENT SHOWING MONTHLY EXPENDITURE BY INCOME GROUP AND INDEBTEONESS. 



























































Besplores | W Cc iw Cc Ww Cc w Cc Ww Cc Ww Cc 
INCOME GROUP 50 — 60 | 61 — 70 71 — 80 | 81—90 | 91 —100 | Average 
Average Dependants. Ss =| Ss 4 5 4 | . 4 | 4 4) 
L FooD— | | | 
Grain & Millets, Rice, Wheat, Ragi . 21 —| 23 18 | 23 18} 21 18 | 22 17| 2 18 
Proteins & Fats, milk, ews, Aah, pulses, | | | 
meat, ghee, ofl 10 —/{/u 14] 15 22 | 25 | 24 25 | 17 22 
Vegetables, coffee, ‘tea, ” sugar, | | | | | 
cocoanut... .. aa —| 16 19 | 20 20| 20 20} 20 21/ 18 20 
Condiments... a Re —| 5 6| 6 oe}. 7 a si @ 7 
At eating mre or Canteen ... me = —| 7 8 5 3 5 2 2 2 5 4 
ful. — wae ot Ss 5| 8 7| 7 7| 7 7\ 6 7 
| 64 —| 67 65 | 74 76 | 83 79 | 82 80 | 74 77 
IL. MISCELLANEOUS— | 
Room rent and lighting ... «| 7 _ 7 12} 8 13 9 15} 10 15/ 8 13 
Travelling to work et. —!| 8 5| 8 5 3 5 4 5 3 5 
t, Dhoby, Personal hyg.. mi «OS —| 4 6 5 R 7 R 7 9 5 8 
Addiction, smoking, chewing aS —j| §& 1 5 2| 5 2| 5 *| 6 2 
Education and Entertainment 2 —/| 3 5 a 8 4 9 5 9 3 8 
Monthly Debt Instalment and interest 5 —| 5 10 5 6 4 6 4 5 5 7 
Provident or Chit Fund share | 2 —!] 8 os} 8 3| 4 4} 4 6| 3 ‘ 
| 27 —| 28 42/ 388 45) 36 49) 39 51) 32 47 
Total of Sectien I and II | 91 —| 95 107} 107 121/119 128/121 181/106 124 
} 
Excess of expenditure over income sais | 36 - 30 42 32 46 34 43 26 36 | 32 41 
Add monthly share-clothing ia ame 4 _ 4 5 5 5 5 7 6 Rg 5 6 
Add monthly share-medical | 3 _ 2 6 6 5 
monthly for ee, “holiday | 
festival ... el 1 — 1 4 1 4 1 4 4 4 2 4 
TOTAL MONTHLY INDEBTEDNESS ...| 44 —| 38 53 | 42 57 | 44 60 | 41 54 | 43 59 
To ater cache A he ee month R fe | | 
—Avera mont! “ Runnin 
Debt ” - 4 . 15 —| 15 17| 15 17| 15 17| 15 10| 15 15 
In kind from Grocer 15 _ 3) 8) 3) i) 15) 
Rest accumulates as Standing Dept 14 _ 8 36] 12 46 | 14 43 | 11 44; 13) 42 
Total I Investigated J 616 — | 241 77| 92 87 | 48 56 | 8 80 |1000 
Ind a et = | 166 33 | 69 39 | 29 23| 5& 16| 768 111 
iE belsbtes 0 incens groups sis... 77.9 — 76.4 40.8 75.0 44.8 67.4 41.1 62.5 538.3 
% indebted to total investigated ... —... 48.1 — 18.4 13.2/6.9 15.6|2.9 9.2/0.5 6.4 /|76.8 44.4 
Average amount of Debt per person vee | 223 — | 269 279| 269 280) 308 = 351 | 352 430 | 241 317 
W : Worker. 


© : Clerical Staff. 








The above figures are not so much an 
analysis of the cost of living as a description 
of the way of living when wages are not 
related to prices. The impression created 
by the monthly indebtedness figures is that 
a worker accumulates in the course of a 
year a debt of over Rs. 500/- and yet the 
average amount of standing debt per worker 
including interest is around Rs. 200/-. This 
difference in the actual and the estimated 
debt is due to factors already enumerated. 
There is a limit to a worker's borrowing 
capacity. When a questionnaire is given to 
be filled in, the worker states honestly the 
amount he spends under each heading but 
he neither goes puchasing with all the money 
needed in his pocket, nor are all his require- 
ments bought on one day. His actual ex- 
penditure and desire are mixed up and 
though his desire is for no more than is 
reasonably necessary for existence, his power 
to spend is far more limited. 

In order to make sure that the quantity 
bought for the amount mentioned against 
each item could last for a specific period, I 
have tried in the following Table II to 
co-relate his food intake with the necessity 
of living. An examination of the food con- 
sumed shows how inadequate and ill balanced 
it is. A portion of the cost of living of one 
month has perforce to be carried forward 
to the next month. This economical set up 
creates a social order in which a petson is 
forced to resort to other ways and means of 
raising money. 

Further the Government expects an em- 
ployer to extract only 8 hours work from the 
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employee. Some workers in order to meet 
their rising cost of living, spend a great 
portion of their leisure time in doing odd 
jobs and some clerks undertake part-time 
jobs and some take all leave to their credit 
and even absent themselves to complete a 
private contract job. 


The worker, when he has neither property 
nor jewels to pledge, lives by his wits. Then 
he undergoes privations, tightens his belt, 
misses one meal and towards the end of the 
month often misses two meals. Though 
immediately after pay-day he has 3 meals, 
later on, many a worker has to subsist 
throughout the day on two cups of tea and 
only a meal at night. He may grow a beard 
for a week or two, walk to work, and avoid 
changing his dirty clothes. He may withhold 
the house rent and become liable for evic- 
tion. It is only the movies he hesitates to 
avoid which fact will bear closer study as an 
instance of psychological escapism engendered 
by his wretched conditions of life. 


In short, the worker at first accumulates 
debts, when it mounts he adjusts, rotates, 
seeks ways to increase income and when 
everything fails, suffers and awaits the bonus 
to gain relief. One cannot expect a worker 
under such strain and stress to give his best; 
and much more important, his capacity for 
work progressively deteriorates. An increase 
of a rupee or two or even five yearly does 
not improve his state of living; may be it 
is this economical setup of our country that 
needs the most thorough overhauling. 
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THE ACTUAL MONTH TO MONTH EXPENDITURE IN 1960 FOR A WORKER EARNING Re. 55/-. 
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person consumes : 
ozs. soli 


Messure—54 0: 
Viee—50 ozs. liquid. 
Consumes : 1500 calories x 500 calories (canteen food). 


Work  Grievances—39% complained 
of insufficient pay. Wages in the past ten 
years have doubled but the cost of living 
has risen fourfold. 

15% complained of insufficient pay due 
to limited employment. 5% complained of 
insufficient pay for their output. 7% com- 


— calories. 


plained that increment was based neither 
on skill nor output but on attendance and 
favouritism. They were willing to undergo 
tests for upgrading. 

Job Placement—6% accepted any 
trade for a living but they desired to learn 
or do another job. 4% complained that 
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neither teaching facilities existed to improve 
themselves nor opportunity given to exhibit 
skill. There was no outlet for ambition, no 
ladders to climb. 


Conditions —29% complained 
of lack of security but this was a secondary 
complaint. 22% were young and aggressively 
discontented. All of them had put in diffe- 
rent periods of service ranging from one to 
seven years; average was 4 years, yet they 
were not sure of a permanent job. The 
workers desire to attach themselves to the 
concern that employs them. They do not 
like to leave one job for another because it 
means upsetting the home and bothering 
the family and not because they cannot find 
another. The employer’s attitude is to 
create fear in the workers’ minds by threaten- 
ing them with dismissal. This policy 
gives no incentive for work. A great majority 
of workers manage to stick to their jobs 
without putting forth their best. The fear 
of retrenchment and unemployment only 
helps to antagonise the worker; and it also 
increases human tensions and induces the 
worker to revolt. Industry, by denying 
security of service to the worker, is refusing 
to build goodwill and loyalty. 


Service 


In this enquiry, it was noted that none 
complained of the hours of work but the 
young men desired to be let off early so that 
they could play games in the evening. The 
hours of work need change in order that our 
young men may apply themselves to games 
learnt at school. 


Supervisory Staff—A few were held in 
high esteem for their skill and fair minded- 
ness, Certain individuals complained bitterly 
of the unfairness of their supervisory staff. 
The workers were mostly afraid of them. 


Housing Shortage.—Living in a one room 
home with 15 to 20 others leading to several 
types of social evils, like quarrels with neigh- 
boum and family tensions. In one instance, 


13 families paying Rs. 5/- each per month 
lived in a thatched hut 90’ x 14, divided into 
13 compartments by walls 3’ high. There 
were instances where two married men with 
their wives shared a single room. A house 
that was once occupied by 2 or 3 middle 
class families was being let out now to 15 to 
20 working class families. 


Rents were high and becoming higher. The 
land-lord generally preferred to let out his 
house to persons who were willing to pay 
two and three years’ rent in advance. The 
worker lives under fear of eviction. Some- 
times he is forced to send the rent by money 
order which is also refused. Many lower 
income group families have lost their homes 
through mortgage to Marwaris in the past 
25 years. Many dwelling houses have been 
taken over for Government and _ private 
offices and ration shops. The Government, 
Corporation and industrial concerns have 
to unite and invest on large-scale housing 
schemes for their workers. 


Medical Aid.—The workers’ health is their 
only asset. If a worker falls ill and needs a 
bed in a Government Hospital his total 
income being over 50 has to pay 14 annas 
per day for hospital stoppages and that in 
advance for a week. Very often the worker 
having exhausted all his leave is not eligible 
for pay; yet Government insists on collecting 
stoppages. He has also to pay for X-ray 
diagnosis, if that becomes necessary. How- 
ever, a Madras Government Order (June 6, 
1950) has now raised the wage limit to 
Rs. 100 for collecting hospital stoppages. 
Costs keep scientific treatment and investiga- 
tion beyond the reach of the worker and he 
is forced to seek the aid of quacks who 
exploit him in the name of God, medicine, 
magic and ‘manthrams’. 


The worker complains of the employer 
who neither pays him when he is sick nor 
helps him to get well and yet is interested 
in increasing production and reducing absen- 
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Granting that all modern methods 


teeism. 
of diagnosis are used for early detection of 
disease, he is yet unable to provide himself 
with the treatment and rest necessary. 


Sickness, child-birth and child welfare are 
basically a problem of food and wages, the 
lack of which increases indebtedness. When 
he has not the means to buy sufficient milk 
for his baby he dilutes it with water, coffee 
or conjee stunting the growth of the child 
and reducing its chance of survival. It hurts 
the mother but she blames her incapacity to 
produce the milk. In the man it produces a 
pain deep in his heart, and he is ashamed of 
his lack of protective ability to abate the 
hunger of his child. He may not express it 
that way but anger and a sense of frustration 


remain dormant. ‘ 


The Government and the employer would 
do well to take a more positive attitude to 
Health and invest on the health of the 
future citizens rather than build monuments 
for the unhealthy. The initial cost may be 
move but the recurring expenditure will be 
less and profit in the quality of human 
material limitless. The scale of measurement 
must change from a death rate to a health 
tate. The employer could pay an allowance 
for each increase in the family and since 
such aid cannot be limitless, man would 
become conscious of limiting births. Birth 
control need not then be confined to the 
upper classes. Sex will become more than 
a relieving act, its pleasure less carnal. 
Improving man’s economic condition will 
lead him to indulge in recreation other than 
the pleasure of mating. These by themselves 
will help to reduce the rise in population. 


Accident Compensation —The Factory Act 
demands compensation for Industrial ac- 
cidents which prevent the worker from 
earning his living for over a week since an 
average basic pay as compensation induces 
the worker to resume work before he is fit to 
do so. Such accidents deserve payment for 


8 


treatment and full wages including allow- 
ances. In our experience, over 85% of 
Industrial accidents prevent workers from 
earning their wage for periods less than a 
week, in which case the worker has no legal 
claim. Some concerns, however, pay in such 
cases wages and dearness allowances. It 
must be said that the worker demands this 
privilege even for trivial injuries which causes 
a conflict between the medical officer and 
the worker when accident leave is not re- 
commended. 


Home Visitors—The homes of 250 of 
these workers were visited, statements made 
by the men were verified and enquiries were 
made from the women folk of their know- 
ledge of their husband’s employment and 
employer. The women were entirely depen- 
dent on their men and their attitude to life 
was passive. Their 24 hours is split up into 
4 hours for household work including 
washing cleaning, cloaking and care of 
children; 8 hours of night for sleep, and 11 
hours was wasted in chatting gossiping and 
resting. They could easily spare 4 hours for 
a cottage industry or in food production, to 
supplement their family income. The pro- 
hibition of rice mills will immediately provide 
many women with much work and indirectly 
improve the nation’s health and wealth, and 
prevent money flowing out of the country to 
bring the much required Vitamin B tablets. 


The majority of women had only two 
sarees, occasionally three and clothing was 
being hired from the dhobi. They were 
fairly clean but their clothing was dirty. 
Their jewels were forfeited in the pawn shops 
and they remained unadorned. Their rooms 
were clean and orderly; none of them had 
any furniture. Their bedding consisted of 
a mat and an oil-stained pillow; cooking 
utensils were mud pots and brass containers 
were a rarity; children’s playthings were 
naked wooden dolls or bits of paper and 
lids of cigarette tins. Their streets had 
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ciectric lights but their homes were dark and 
ill-lit with a primitive type of smoky kerosene 
lamp without a chimney. Their requests 
were for: 

a) Work 


(b) An increase of rice ration, 


cottage industries, 

c) A co-operative store for food and 
clothing, and 

Medical and financial help during 
sickness and child birth. 


Industrial concerns ought to take an active 


(d) 


/ 


interest in the welfare of the workers’ fami- 
lies. The women must be given opportunities 
to visit the works and become aware of the 
part played by their husbands. Industry 
cannot progress without labour. Labour is 
a community and not a commodity. The 
well-being of this community is essential for 


industrial prosperity. 


the worker did 
not feel the pinch of taxes directly but now 


Taxation—In the past 


with Sales Tax, Entertainment Tax, Tobacco 
Tax, etc., he directly contributes to the State’s 
finances. He does not see the return from 
these taxes and rightly grumbles about taxes 
that especially increase his cost of living. 
Simpsons subsidizes its workers’ canteen 
heavily, pays Corporation Taxes, purchase 
tax for every item of raw materials and sales 
tax on cooked food sold. The sales tax 
defeats the very purpose of the Canteen. 
Such taxes which hit the stomach of the 
working class bring about discontent and 
distress. In the South, some communities, 
in order to improve and uplift their own 
members, collected a “Mahimai’ on the sale 
of goods. Such 
i 


educational and religious purposes. 


funds were utilized for 
It was 
based on co-operative living for Community 
Welfare and was willingly contributed for as 
the purpose was known. To raise the 
standards of life of our poor people, the 
rich must raise their standard of vision, take 


a more abiding interest in culture, arts. 


ciafts and education, spend more and hoard 
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“a 


less to increase employment. 


There would 
be a great increase in productive capital if 
taxes the 


the Government wearing of 


ornaments. 


and Education—The 


rate was 60%. 


Literacy literacy 
The illiterates found adult 
literacy classes too tiresome after their daily 
work. Life has become so burdensome to 
the working class that even literates among 
them do not attempt to gain more knowledge. 
All workers took an active interest in edu- 
Illiteracy 
made men feel lowly and bear heavy burdens 
Our people may be illiterate 
but they are not altogether ignorant. The 
lesser the literacy the greater was their 
apparent satisfaction and lesser the growsing. 
Employees with lack of desire may have been 
welcomed by the capitalists of the past but 
today such men are no asset to an industry. 
There was not a single parent who was not 


cational films and picture posters. 


ungrudgingly. 


interested in his children’s education; some 
their children were 
Few found them un- 
They were fully aware that, 


complained _ that 
unwilling to learn. 
controllable. 
in this changing world, knowledge is necessary 
for progress. The worker asks for educational 
facilities and opportunities like free schools 
Industry by investing on 
the workers’ children and their development 
In this 
campaign for adult literacy if we could make 
the worker’s wives literate, it would be the 
best guarantee against future illiteracy. 


for his children. 


will gain their greatest goodwill. 


In our country we still depend on our 
millions for work. Our millionaires are few 
and our country’s infant industries are mostly 
in the crawling stage of assembling and 
servicing. In the past, fear made workers 
remain silent and uncomplaining; the urge 
today is to break their economic fetters. 
Workers are learning fast, fanned by pro- 
paganda and agitation. The worker’s defence 
against the society that exploits him is to 
stop or limit production. The worker’s right 
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nightmare. 


to strike is the 
Production cannot be increased without the 


capitalist’s 


active co-operation of the worker. The 
machine, though the 
capitalist, is in the possession of the worker, 
in that he mans it and works it. 


property of the 


Trade Unions.—It is no easy task for 
Trade Unionism to gain their end against the 
might of capitalism. Often in labour dis- 
putes, persons rather than principles are 
involved and there is a tendency to sacrifice 
the ultimate well-being for immediate good. 
Our present day labour leaders have very 
little in common with the workers; neverthe- 
less, they have won the workers’ esteem and 
confidence, by ending over-work, getting 
increased wages, obtaining bonus and some- 
times even re-instating the dismissed. These 
acts have neither helped to improve the 
living standards of workers nor increased 
production nor even created a desire for 
community living by organizing sickness and 
death benefit schemes to help themselves. 
Labour must not be exploited to keep the 
employer and worker apart. Labour leaders 
must rise above money values and base long 
term policies and social values. Employers 
stand to gain nothing by their attitude which 
at the most is toleration towards Trade 
Unions. Active cooperation and leadership 
is necessary for proper functioning of labour 
organizations. Mutual trust is born through 
mutual understanding. 


Working Class Discontent.—The workers 
do not grudge profits to employers nor do 
they envy riches. They consider it legitimate 
to make wealth. It is remarkable that they 
do not worry over their difficulties. The 
worker is discontented because his income is 
failing to meet his basic needs. The employer 
is perturbed because work is not worth the 
wages; between them, the nation suffers for 
want of production. Hence the worker- 
employer relationship continues to be strained 
in spite of apparent calm. This conflict 


hampers production, makes the country 
poor, raises prices and inconveniences the 
public. Industrial disputes are settled on 
legal basis by Government sponsored Tribu- 
nals. The fairest judgment is not necessarily 
the wisest and it does not bring man and 
man together. Government while trying to 


arbitrate envies Capitalism and fears 
It begins to nibble at both. 


Taking over Capitalism also means enslaving 


Unionism. 
Trade Unionism. In the past, capitalism 
asserted the power of wealth; today poverty 
is aggressive. The worker once believed that 
to be poor was his fate; today it is a crime to 
be rich. Non-cooperation helped us to throw 
off the foreign yoke but to maintain the 
freedom of the Republic, the gospel of Co- 
operation has to ke widely preached and 
practised. 


Workers today are either skilled, semi skill- 
ed or unskilled. The skilled are in short supply 
and opportunities are not sufficiently available 
for the semi-skilled to improve their talents. 
The employers’ antiquated ideas of produc- 
tive and unproductive labour, keeping people 
in want, so that masses may not become 
uncontrollable cause revolt in men. 


Profit Sharing.—If industry is to survive, 
profits must be shared by brawn and brain. 
Labour must realise that profit-sharing must 
be productive and be based on goodwill. 
Workers in claiming rights have duties to 
perform. The prosperity of the country, 
employer and worker depends on increased 
out-put even if the employer becomes the 
State. It is hard work that will give better 
homes and a better life. Profits’ priority duty 
for the community should be to create new 
industries to reduce unemployment; the 
Nation should invest in large scale farming 
to produce the much needed food. 

Welfare —The worker’s desire is to be free 
from want. Employers will do well to search 
their hearts for causes of discontent before 
blaming labour. It will pay industry to 
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invest on researches into social sciences and 
be enterprising enough to apply the findings 
thereof to living conditions. Insufficient food, 
poor housing, lack of clothing, want of time 
for recreation, high incidence of tuberculosis 
and indebtedness amongst the workers need 
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the immediate attention of the privileged. 
The employer class should deem it their duty 
to remedy these ills if they are to receive the 
best of the workers. That is the only way 
to ease the employer-employee tension in 
industry. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


IN MEMORIAM 


On behalf of the Faculty, the Staff and 
Students of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, I wish to pay our tribute 
to the memory of Miss Porochisti Fardoonji 
Ginwala, who joined the Institute as one of 
its earliest students. The Institute heard 
with deep sorrow of her sad and untimely 
death at a young age of 28 years. 


Miss Porochisti, shy, unassuming and 
extremely sincere, was with us not only to 
prepare for a vocation, but to serve the 
country and its poor people whom she loved 
so much. Outwardly, her shy habits and 
mild temperament gave her the appearance 
of a passive young person, brought up in the 
luxury of a rich family. But during her 
studies and her work, she showed a remark- 
able enthusiasm, energy and above ll, 
perseverance, which made her study every 
s.bject with keenness and love for know- 


ledge. 


Miss Porochisti was primarily interested 
in “others”, and she possessed that unique 
basic qualification for “service”, because her 
‘self was not evident in anything she did or 
wanted to do. Gentle, kind, and playful, 
she easily became the object of respect and 
affection at the play-centres and the nursery 
schools, She was devoted to the Nursery 
School idea, because she not only loved 
children, but felt that happiness and right 
training was their first need if they were to 
be useful and creative citizens in the future. 
Therefore, she laboured for them, irrespective 
of their class, caste and creed, and her most 
valuable work was that among the children 
of the aborigines. 


She was ever willing and ready to work 
for any cause which appealed to her sensitive 
nature or her refined imagination. An 


excellent organiser, her co-operation was a 
contribution to the success of anything for 


which she worked. 


Though meek, humble and shy, she posses- 
sed that dignity of personality and ability 
for self-assertion which marked her out as a 
person born for right leadership, where the 
fundamental and had to be 
Her quiet 


ideal was 
served with unswerving loyalty. 
self-confidence and hard work compelled 
obedience on the part of those who appeared 
to be stronger and better. 


She was a member of the smallest class the 
Institute ever had. It was a small group of 
idealists who have all made a mark in life, 
achieved great results because of team work 
and unity of purpose and spirit. 


Miss Porochisti was one of the main 
architects of that worthy and fine purposive- 
ness of the group to which she belonged. 
Friendly, genial and humorous, she was a 
good and true sister to everyone in the class. 
Her idealism was contagious and the team 
prepared itself wholeheartedly to serve their 
country. 


The death of Miss Porochisti is a great loss 
to the world of social service. She leaves 
behind a chapter in the history of the 
Institute, and she will be remembered for 
long by those who had the good fortune to 
teach her, to work with her, and share the 
light of the spirit which shall always shine, 
though she is no more with us. 


May the work she has left behind be 
continued and may it remain long to 
perpetuate the spirit of service which per- 
meated her personality and her entire 


being! 








Conference 
from 


The 1950 


brought 


White House 
together 5,500 
Alaska to Florida and from California to 
Maine. With them were 300 foreign obser- 
vers from 37 countries. It was exciting to 
realise that all of those busy people from 
all groups in the community and a great 


Americans 


variety of professions had gathered together 
to discuss what needed to be done to secure 
the right child to a _ healthy 
personality. 


of every 


The mechanics by which this vast number 
of people became a friendly, cooperative 
group was an interesting phenomenon to 
observe. The mechanics were by no means 
simple. 
tion of delegates and the meetings thereafter 


A full day was given to the registra- 


were in a variety of forms: plenary sessions, 
work groups, panel sessions, and film show- 
Meetings began with 
amazing promptness and the devices of work 


ings with discussion. 


groups and panel discussions divided the 
large assembly into small groups in which 
there was lively discussion and very extensive 
participation where the result of the two 
years preparatory work was clearly evident. 

The Conference had seven general or 
plenary sessions which were attended by the 
entire Conference and where we listened to 
addresses of both an informational and in- 
spirational nature. At one such metting, 
President Truman made a “report to the 
nation” speech which has had wide publicity. 
For this occasion, the batteries of polices, 
movie and television cameras and photo- 
graphers added a good deal of excitement 
to the occasion. 


Early in the meeting one speaker defined 
what we meant by the healthy personality 
which the Conference was seeking for all 
children. A person with a healthy personality 
was described as one who is free to operate at 
nearly peak physical and mental capacity, 
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FOR EVERY CHILD A HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


one who can open his mind and heart to 
warm relationships with others, one who 
knows he must produce his own passport to 
success, one who can meet defeat with 
equanimity, and one who stands for the ways 
of peace. 


At another general session, one of the main 
speakers was Dr. Benjamin Spock, whose 
contribution to the Conference was an out- 
standing one. In his address he discussed 
what we know today about the development 
of healthy personality for children and 
youth. He urged that we speak up with 
conviction about those factors which con- 
tribute to healthy personality and that we 
support our beliefs with valid research and 
controlled experiments. He paid a good deal 
of attention to the significance of the role 
of the family in sound development of 
children, and felt we had a responsibility 
to allay the anxiety of parents which arises 
mainly from their inexperience and _ their 
doubts about their capacities as parents in 
the light of so much scientific speaking and 
writing about the need of children. The 
importance of glamorizing the role of 
parents seemed important to Dr. Spock, 
whose warmth and conviction in discussing 
the place of children in society was a forceful 
reminder of his own contribution towards 
the building of confidence in parents. 


In his address to a general session, Dr. 
Leonard Mayo, well known to us as President 
of the Child Welfare League of America, 
spoke about the ways in which we should 
be putting our present knowledge about 
healthy personality to work for the benefit 
of our children. Speaking of the various 
practitioners in the Children’s field, Dr. 
Mayo described their problem as being one 
of applying as a whole the research that 
comes to him in segments. He re-emphasized 
what most of us already accept; namely, 
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that what we feel about people determines 
what we do with the knowledge we have 
about them. He felt there should be much 
greater emphasis placed upon the recruitment 
into the professions dealing with children of 
people who are concerned about children 
and that we must bring a greater understand- 
ing of people to all professional groups. As 
an example he said that even now in some 
hospital clinics, doctors have more knowledge 
of diseases than of people, yet they cannot 
successfully treat the disease because they 
disregard the individual who has it. 


In a Conference panel on changing 
patterns in child-family-community  rela- 
tionships, an impressive group, including a 
sociologist, an educator, and a home econo- 
mist, had an excellent discussion on the 
effect of our modern society upon parent- 
child relationships. Strain on family life to- 
day was thought to be in large part due to 
the fact that the family has become the 
victim of our social institutions and is ex- 
pected to make all of the adjustments to 
those institutions. In the transfer from 
tural to urban ways of life during the last 
few generations, three converging trends 
were noted which have had notable effects 
on family life. The first of these trends is 
that the local community which formerly 
provided the basic needs of its members has 
broken down in the face of large-scale 
urbanization. Now the thin walls of a city 
apartment building separate strangers. The 
primary relationships which formerly existed 
among members of the community have been 
replaced by secondary relationships between 
specialised groups such as employer-employee 
and patient-doctor. As a result, the deep 
seated human need of primary relationships 
must be met almost entirely by the family 


group. 

A second trend has shifted the family from 
its position of making a living to one of 
earning a living. Various family functions 


have thus been taken from the family and 
put into impersonal community organizations. 
The family’s most important function has 


now become that of an emotional hot-house. 


Thirdly, families have changed structurally 
from large communal groups to tiny units. 
Most significant of this trend is the reduction 
of the number of parents which a child has 
from own parents, grandparents, and some- 
times great grandparents, to just a 
mother and father. The securit? which the 
child formerly had in the large group is now 
concentrated in two adults and is therefore 
much more easily wrecked. These trends 
were thought to bring about many of the 
problems current in family life today and 
hence it is important to help families face 
some of these difficulties of which they are 
the victims. 


In her presentation at this panel, Charlotte 
Towle described the present dilemma as one 
in which people were trying to learn to live 
in an interdependent society with a back- 
ground in which dependency in the social 
sense had never been acceptable. Like a 
number of other speakers, she pointed up the 
fact that in America dependency in people 
was acceptable where it was created “through 
no fault of their own”, but much less accept- 
able where it involved social difficulty for 
which the individual might be thought to be 
responsible. She emphasized the importance 
of conveying to children a sense of their 
community as a bulwark for the family 
group. She felt that it was necessary to 
develop ways in which to ease humiliation, 
guilt, and anxiety about having things done 
with and for people. This would help peo- 
ple to accept as valid some dependency as 
being part of the inter-pendency which is 
characteristic of our society. 


Because of the recognition of the Con- 
ference that the background of a healthy 
personality was laid early in life, and in the 
child’s own home, one of the more basic 





sessions was concerned with preparation for 
marriage and parenthood. Dr. Franzblau, 
who chaired this session, stressed the fact 
that competent studies indicated the marital 
happiness of couples was usually a direct 
reflection of the marital happiness of their 
parents, and of the happiness of each couple 
in childhood. The speakers all agreed that 
there was much greater need for preparation 
for marriage in a period when marriages are 
not held together by social pressures and 
social taboos but by their soundness and 
unity. It was felt that the basic require- 
ment in premarital education was the deve- 
towards the 
toward marriage and 
family responsibilities. There was also con- 
siderable discussion but little difference of 
opinion about the necessity to provide young 
people with information about the physical 
and psychological aspects of marriage. All 
of the speakers in the group seemed to agree 
that the marital problems which were pre- 
sented to them often stemmed, not from basic 
immaturity, but from basic ignorance. There 
was agreement that preparation for marriage, 
including the giving of adequate sex informa- 


lopment of sound attitudes 


opposite sex and 


tion, must begin at home where sound values 
could be affectively inculcated by example. 
Though this process is begun at home, how- 
ever, it must continue outside by means of 
the school, press, radio, and even television! 

There was considerable focus on the ‘func- 
tion of parents’ education in the development 
of healthy personality. As Dorothy Baruch 
Miller put it; “Parent educators need to be 
belated parents to those who have been 
deprived of good parents as children in 
order to help those parents to be better 
parents for their own children.” She felt 
all people working in the field of parent 
education need to understand and accept 
which people bring to 
We must also give 
what give and 
We must offer ourselves and 


the feelings 
their job as parents. 
a feeling of trust by 
what we are. 
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information to people, but emphasis must be 
placed on offering help, not of stuffing it 
down the throat. Finally we must help all 
parents to feel they do not have to be perfect. 
Attention was paid by all of the speakers to 
the effect which so much scientific informa- 
tion about child development was having or 
might have upon conscientious parents. As 
one speaker graphically put it: “This is the 
golden age for parent education. It is a 
resourceful parent indeed who can evade the 
gnat-like waves of information going on to 
him”. It was therefore especially emphasized 
that people should be helped to make use 
of the information that is available, but that 
we should continually stress that the feeling 
for children is always more important than 
the things parents do, and that for parent 
educators and others, understanding is more 
important than the advice which is given to 
parents. 


One of the most striking aspects of the 
Conference was the participation of youth 
delegates. Some 150 young people from all 
parts of the United States attended the Con- 
ference and participated fully in all discus- 
sions. They showed a good deal of maturity 
and interest in the current obstacles in the 
way of healthy personality development of 
children in the United States and some 
idealism and determination about the steps 
which must be taken to improve the situation. 


On the final day of the Conference there 
was a plenary session for the consideration 
of Conference recommendations. The parti- 
cipation in this session was an object lesson 
in the democratic process and in skill in 
organization. Opportunity was given for 
the discussion and amendment of all resolu- 
tions and full use was made of this oppor- 
tunity. We hope the amended resolutions 
will soon be available and that they can be 
distributed to all those who are interested 
because they represent in a very graphic way 
the concern of the American people for their 
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children. This session, which summarized all 
of the deliberations which had been going on 
for two years in the preparatory period and 
for four days of the Conference, emphasized 
again the similarity of problems of human 
relationships regardless of race, creed or 
nationality. The factors essential to healthy 
personality development in the United States 
do not differ from those which we need in 
Canada and, therefore, there was much in 
this White House Conference which we can 
bring home and apply in our own situation. 

At the conclusion of the discussion on 
resolutions the Conference made its “pledge 
to children” which was presented as followed: 

“TO YOU, our children, who hold within 
you our most cherished hopes, we the 
members of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, relying 
on your full response, make this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we give you 
our love, so that you may grow with trust in 
yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person 
and we will help you to strengthen your 
sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself 
and at the same time help you to understand 
the rights of others so that you may ex- 
perience cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and 
imagination, so that you may have the 
opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your 
pride in workmanship, so that you may have 
the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for whole- 
some play that will add to your learning, to 
your social experience, and to your happi- 
ness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example 
the value or integrity and the importance of 
moral courage. 





We will encourage you always to seck 
the truth. 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the 
arts and to use them for deepening your 
understanding of life. 


We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice 
and discrimination, so that together we may 
achieve a truly democratic society. 


We will work to lift the standard of living 
and to improve our economic practices, so 
that you may have the material basis for a 
full life. 


We will provide you with rewarding edu- 
cational opportunities, so that you may 
develop your talents and contribute to a 
better world. 


We will protect you against exploitation 
and undue hazards and help you grow in 
health and strength. 


We will work to conserve and improve 
family life and, as needed, to provide foster 
care according to your inherent rights. 


We will intensify our search for new 
knowledge in order to guide you more 
effectively as you develop your potentialities. 


As you grow from child to youth to adult, 
establishing a family life of your own and 
accepting larger social responsibilities, we 
will work with you to improve conditions 
for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot 
be fully met in a world at war, we ask you 
to join us in a firm dedication to the building 
of a world society based on freedom, justice 
and mutual respect. 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in 
God and man, and in those qualities of vision 
and of the spirit that will sustain us all and 
give us new hope for the future.” 


ee 
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U. N. SURVEY OF SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
AND TRAINING 


The nature and concept of social work 
has undergone a revolutionary change during 
the last fifty years. In the past, it was 
associated mainly with individual charity and 
volunteer service. But with the advance of 
industrialisation in several countries and with 
the increasing economic and social malad- 
justment in its wake social service assumes 
the character of a profession, requiring 
specialised training. Hence, institutions have 
come into being, in the last four or five 
decades, in many countries of the world for 
the professional preparation of social workers. 
And as wars and economic depressions 
create complicated problems of unprecedent- 
ed magnitude, various social welfare measures 
are enacted by Governments, in the 
administration of which the State plays a 
leading role. 


In view of these developments, the Social 
Commission of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council was authorised to under- 
take an international survey of social welfare 
administration and training. The Commis- 
sion has just brought out two reports, 
after a survey of about fortysix leading 
countries, their social problems and the 
methods they have adopted to solve them. 
The Commission’s study is based on reports 
and supplementary information réceived 
from the Governments, Universities and 
Institutions of Social Work of countries 
like Argentine, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Finland, Germany, India, Japan, Poland, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, United States and others. 


One of these reports deals with the 
methods of social welfare administration, 
while the second described modes of training 
for social work in the countries surveyed. 
The reports contain a general review of the 


social welfare measures enacted by the 
various governments and their administration 
as well as the variety of definitions of social 
work obtaining in each country. There are 
changing trends in these definitions as new 
situations arise, consequent on the increasing 
complexity of social problems, especially in 
the post-war world. As a result, the Social 
Commission finds new tendencies in the 
methods of training adopted by the schools 
of social work. There is found a fresh 
insistence on the study of social sciences, 
which have grown in bulk and importance in 
recent times and an attempt is made to 
achieve correlation between the theory and 
practice of social work. 


In this connection, the Social Commission 
has made a study of the curricula of 373 
schools of social work in the fortysix countries 
which it has covered. Dealing with the new 
trend of achieving a harmonious blending of 
theoretical and practical instruction in these 
institutions, the Commission recognises the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, India, as 
one of the foremost and says, “The Indian 
Schools, particularly the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, have apparently already 
achieved this kind of harmony by requiring 
Ss ke desnecinvesines to devote a 
specified amount of time in the training 
period to “pre-professional courses” drawn 
from the general area of social sciences but 
presented in such a manner as to underline 
those aspects that are of importance to 
social workers”. 


The report on Training for Social Work 
contains an appendix in which the Commis- 
sion gives descriptive summaries of fortyone 
renowned schools of social work, drawn from 
fortyone countries; and the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences from India finds a place 
among them. These summaries give af 
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inkling into the methods of training adopted 
by the various countries in providing educa- 
tion for professional social work. 


In this context, it may be mentioned that 
the Tata Institute, now fifteen years old, has 
sent out 198 graduates, trained in social 
work. Most of these are now employed 
throughout India in Government and private 
agencies as Personnel Officers, Labour Wel- 
fare Officers, Factory Inspectors, Hospital 
Social Workers, Family Case Workers, Relief 
Organizers, Probation and Parole Officers, 


Research Assistants, etc. Some of these 
graduates hold responsible positions in social 
welfare administration. 


In its reports, the Commission does not 
make any recommendations but only presents 
background information to the recent 
developments, essential for any long range 
planning in the field of social work. As such, 
the reports should prove invaluable to all 
those who are interested in the reorganization 
of administration of and training for social 
welfare work. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN CRIME 


The early students of crime believed that 
the criminal was a backward human being 
in the evoluntionary scale, an undeveloped 
or partial human being having some physical 
and biological stigmata or anomalies like 
small capacity of the skull, retreating fore- 
head, asymmetrical development, various 
deformities, exaggerations of facial bones, 
ling lower jaw, flattened nose, hairiness, 
insensitivity to pain, etc., as suggested by the 
extensive measurements of prison population 
by the Italian criminoligist Lombroso, and 
his disciple Enrico Ferri. Criminals, accord- 
ing to them, were born to be such. 

Quite recently, again, the Harward An- 
thropologist, Hooton, made a three-volume 
report based on measurements and observa- 
tions of nearly 144 thousand prisoners, in 
which he concludes that although there were 
no physical stigmata among these criminals, 
they were biologically inferior. For example, 
the criminal had comparatively a smaller 
size, straighter hair, broader face, more 
prominent nose, narrower jaws, and smaller 
but broader ears than non-criminals in 
general. But, there was no single distinguish- 
ing physical trait or mark or combination 
of traits common to all criminals. Criminals 
as a group showed a higher percentage of 
individuals with these traits than non- 


criminals as a group. On the other hand, 
criminals and non-criminals showed greater 
similarity of traits than dissimilarity. Hooton 
further analysed his material on racial and 
genealogical bases and concluded that the 
blond, long-headed Pure Nordic type is an 
easy leader in forgery and fraud, a second 
in burglary and larceny, and last or next to 
last in all crimes against person. The brunet, 
roundheaded Alphine type ranks first in 
robbery but last in forgery and fraud. The 
blond, roundheaded East Baltic type is first 
in burglary and larceny, but is low in offence 
against the person, except rape. 

However, there are many weaknesses in 
Hooton’s conclusions here. Being a physical 
anthropologist, he failed to note other 
factors, viz., the social and psychological. 
Again, prisoners were compared with a non- 
criminal group, many of whom were firemen 
and military men and so the latter was a 
select group having better physical 
standards. Also, many of the physical defects 
in the criminals may have been due to 
malnutrition and environmental factors 
rather than hereditary ones. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that to conclude 
that criminality is inherited, racially or other- 
wise, merely because it appears in successive 
generations would be as absurd as concluding 
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that tie-wearing is an inherited behaviour 
because certain groups of men have worn 
ties for generations. 


A study made by four specialists in the 
U.S.A., a physician, a sociologist, a physical 
anthropologist and a statistician,—of 4000 
boys in two delinquency areas where delin- 
quents were compared with non-delinquents 
concludes that significant 
difference between delinquents and non- 
delinquents among whites but some difference 
What is more, 
delinquent Negroes showed fewer of that 
so-called physical stigmata than the non- 
delinquents, and also were superior to the 
non-delinquents in health. And, there was 
no difference in intelligence between them. 


there was no 


was found among Negroes. 


The psychologist’s approach to the criminal 
was originally directed to connect criminal 
tendency with feeble-mindedness and low 
intelligence, as for instance, in the famous 
studies of Charles Goring in England and of 
Henry Goddard in America. But, with the 
new and fairly dependable tools available 
studies between prisoners and civilians have 
lately been possible on large scales; and on 
the strength of one such study, Car Murchi- 
son concluded that, on the whole, criminals 
showed better intelligence than the non- 
criminals, and that the proportion of 
feeble-minded was less among the criminals 
than non-criminals. Adler found ,in his 
groups of study that the proportion was 
about the same in both criminals and non- 
criminals. One or two things must also be 
further remembered in such studies, viz., that 
the more intelligent criminals have probably 
been successful in evading the clutches of 
the law, and therefore, the average intel- 
ligence of the criminals studied in the prisons 
is likely to be lower than the actual average 
of all criminals, imprisoned and not im- 
prisoned ; and secondly, studies of intelligence 
among prisoners have not been able to control 
the various socio-economic factors, and the 


civilian group with which the prisoners are 
compared is usually not a matching group 
with the latter in all the other circumstances. 
For any good comparison, the two groups 
must be matching in all other variable factors 
excepting the suspected differences. But, two 
things are obvious from all these studies: 
First, al! delinquents show mental deficiency, 
and in fact quite a number are mentally 
even superior; and second, not all mentally 
defectives turn criminals, for there are many 
mental defectives who are leading non- 
criminal lives. Therefore, mental deficiency 
cannot be the one or unaided cause of crime. 


With the development of endocrinology, 
some investigators have concluded that cri- 
minality is the result of disease or malfunc- 
toining of the glands which affected 
emotional reactions and therefore behaviour. 
Others used psycho-neurotic inventories and 
concluded, particularly in the field of juvenile 
delinquency, that delinquents differed from 
non-delinquents in emotional reactions. One 
of the most frequently ascribed causes of 
crime is “psychopathic personality” a good 
catchword, because it possesses a variety of 
traits, often contradictory, and therefore is 
so vague, that it is relatively easy to find 
some or the others of these traits in many 
prisoners. Indeed, there are some who would 
consider that criminal behaviour itself is the 
prima facie evidence of psychopathic con- 
dition even if no other symptom of mental 
disease is noticeable. But this would amount 
to saying that a man is criminal because he 
is a criminal. 


The psychoanalysts seem to offer a variety 
of explanations, though they all agree 
generally that the roots of criminal behaviour 
and delinquency lie in a person’s inner emo- 
tional urges, impulses and needs of his early 
childhood, which have remained unfulfilled 
and unresolved because they have not found 
socially acceptable outlets. Such unsatisfied 


drives seek various outlets of self-expression, 
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and crime is one of them. Crime may 
represent rebellion or revenge upon society’s 
restraints, or a way by which the individual 
proves to himself that he is not inferior to 
his rivals, or some other way of gettting over 
childhood’s frustrations. 

Some have suggested, taking their clue 
from Marx, that crime is rooted in the 
capitalist system, distinctions, and 
unequal distribution of wealth and privileges. 
The sociological investigators conclude that 
criminal and delinquent behaviour is found 
closely associated with low economic con- 
ditions, and with physical and social disinteg- 
ration of the individuals concerned. But it 
is still a question whether low economic and 
deteriorated social conditions cause crimes, 
or whether low economic conditions as well 
as criminal behaviour have both a common 
cause. It is possible that in a number of 
cases, both may be the result of poor intel- 
lectual capacity, unstable emotional life, and 
so on. Not all poverty-stricken people are 
criminals! Some other sociologists have 
suggested social contacts of the indiwidual 
with criminal groups as the cause of criminal 
behaviour, in many cases at least. As 
Sutherland would say, “systematic criminal 
behaviour” is acquired through the same 
processes as “systematic lawful behaviour’. 
Factors like family disorganisation or per- 
sonality deficiencies are influential in leading 
to criminal behaviour, not by themselves but 
when the individual comes in contact with 
criminal groups and criminal patterns of 
behaviour, rather than with law-abiding 
groups and behaviour. And, the prospective 
criminal has not to go far to seek them; he 
actually comes in contact with criminal and 
unethical practices even in apparently law- 
abiding groups, e.g., in the commercial 
circles, in the various professions, and so on, 
though these are not declared as “crimes”! 
Today, for instance, black-marketing is a 
crime of which many would be guilty but 
of which in ordinary circumstances they 


class 


would not have been guilty. Criminal 
behaviour is learned by contacts and by imita- 
tion in the same way as politeness, tennis or 
speculating on the stock market are learned, 
and the motives are also same, viz., com- 
panionship or participation, or approval of 
the group, etc. The question still remains, 
however, why, in the same environment and 
with same or similar contacts, some people 
become criminals and others do not. 


Home conditions and marital status of 
parents are found to be the cause of criminal 
behaviour in a very large number of cases. 
The physical, social and psychological con- 
ditions at home may be so uncongenial for 
an individual that he may seek satisfaction 
elsewhere, and this increases the possibilities 
of association with undesirable elements, and 
may then lead to criminal behaviour. There 
have been cases of young people running 
away from home and turning criminals. 
Sometimes over protection and over caring 
for the child leave it untrained in the art 
of making its own decisions, and later the 
individual finds it difficult to make due 
adjustments with the outside social world. 
Sometimes, lack of sufficient general discipline 
and training at home results in the same 
difficulty. Broken homes by separation or by 
death, more former than the latter, are 
associated with a number of cases of crimes. 
In all probability, it is not the legally broken 
home but the psychologically broken home 
that is more responsible for leading to cri- 
minal behaviour. 


The cinema is found to be yet another 
cause of several crimes. In one investigation, 
it was found that deception scoures of 
children attending movies more than four 
times a week were higher than those of 
children attending movies once a week. In 
some studies it was found that the particular 
crimes or methods of executing them were 
suggested by certain movies; but it was not 
found that these movies or any others were 
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the original cause of turning the individual 
into a criminal. However, it is found by 
other experiments, though not related to 
criminal behaviour, that motion pictures 
possess a tremendous potency in moulding 
the attitudes and outlook of the young and 
the adult. 


It should be obvious by now from the 
preceding survey that each school of inves- 
tigators, the biological, psychological, social, 
psychoanalytic, marxist, etc., is anxious to 
find out one single cause as the cause of 
all crimes. It is this naive tendency of men 
to search for one sole cause for every event 
that is often responsible for not giving us a 
true picture of the situation. But must we 
insist on the sole cause, when life itself is so 
complex and its manifestations are also likely 
to be rooted in complex situations? Each 
case of criminal behaviour must be examined 
on its merits to find out which one or more 
of the so many possible causes are responsible 
for the same; some one or more of these 
causes may be principal causes, others may be 
auxiliary causes. And, what is a principal 


cause or first cause in one case may be 
auxiliary in another. Only a proper appraisal 
of the case in its own context, will enable 
us to judge what methods could be employed 
to cure or to prevent it, whether by appro- 
priate punishment, corrective, parole, pro- 
bation, institutionalization, change of social 
and economic conditions, mental treatment, 
rehabilitation, education, reeducation, or in 
other ways. There is no one general method 
of prevention or cure for all crimes, just 
because there is no one single cause for all 
crimes. 


In this matter as in many others, preven- 
tion is better than cure. Bearing in mind 
all the possible factors, causative and 
auxiliary, to crime, it is society’s duty to see 
that these factors are eliminated or reduced 
in operation or counteracted. For, as the 
above survey shows, criminals are not born; 
they are made. 


(This ts a talk broadcast by Dr. Pandhari- 
Nath Prabhu on the AIR, Bombay, on Aug. 
10, 1951. By Courtesy AIR, Bombay). 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR WORKERS 


Summer schools for trade unionists in 
Britain are now an established institution. 
Many of them are held every year under the 
auspices of various educational bodies, 
which include the education department of 
the British Trades Union Congress, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the 
National Council of Labour Colleges, the 
Labour Party, the Co-operative Union's 
Educational Department—and latterly, the 
governing Boards of Britain’s nationalised 
industries. 

Between 400 and 500 mineworkers, for 
example, are currently attending a summer 
school organised by the National Coal Board 
in one of Britain’s oldest university colleges. 
This school, at Magdalen College, Oxford, 


has brought together men and women from 
all branches of the coal industry, along with 
50 or more colliery deputies and overmen. 

The young miners attending the school 
have been finding college life at Oxford 
somewhat tough. But they are gaining 
happy compensation in mingling on the 
College quadrangle with the heads of the 
nationalised industry and their tutors and 
special lecturers in the summer school 
sessions. 

The mineworkers’ summer school, now in 
its third year, is attended mainly by students 
drawn from the senior ranks of the industry, 
but including also many drawn from the coal 
face and the underground workings. At the 
school they form themselves into 30 or 40 
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groups for the study of a dozen subjects. 
They attend also general and specialised 
lectures. This is the programme being 
followed this year with happy results. 

Essential Aim.—Similar summer schools 
are running now under the auspices of the 
British Electricity Authority. The course of 
education follows much the same lines. The 
interest of students is concentrated on the 
most important problems of administration 
and management, as well as its problems of 
distribution and commercial practice. 

The essential aim the summer schools of 
both the mining industry and the electricity 
supply industry are designed to promote, is 
the training of workers in the industry for 
positions of responsibility and service. In 
the mining industry, regulations for the 
training of young mineworkers and adults 
too, were framed by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power as long ago as 1945, and have 
since been extended. 

The scheme for education and training 
begins with a preliminary course for youths, 
and connected with it are residential train- 
ing establishments and centres, supervised 
by training officers, who have themselves 
attended special courses before undertaking 
their supervisory work. 

A separate part of the scheme provides 
for the training of gifted men or boys with 
good prospects of promotion. For them a 
comprehensive range of technical training 
is provided, including mechanical engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering and mine survey- 
ing and connected studies. From this source 
will come the industry’s future deputies, 
colliery technicians, surveyors and under- 
managers. There is a third course of edu- 
cation provided for men in the industry 
with high technical qualifications to qualify 
for managerial positions. 

In future no small proportion of the 
colliery managers will be men who have 
worked their way up in the industry through 
this educational system. 


University Courses —These industrial edu- 
cational schemes fit into the general pro- 
gramme of educational advance which is 
developing very widely under the direction 
of the T.U.C. General Council’s Education 
Committees. This body not only itself pro- 
vides summer schools and week-end schools, 
day schools and tutorial classes covering 
many subjects of special concern and value 
to trade unionists, but also links up with the 
established Workers’ Educational organi- 
sations, the movement’s own Ruskin College, 
and numerous technical colleges and cer- 
tain universities. 


Arrangements have been made with Glas- 
gow University, Nottingham University, the 
University of Manchester, Southampton 
University College, and the London School 
of Economics for special courses in trade 
union study on both a full-time and a part- 
time basis for trade unionists actually work- 
ing at their job, as well as for union officials. 


Relations with National Technical Col- 
leges for these purposes are developing. The 
T. U. C. General Council, for example, re- 
cently appointed two of its members to 
serve on the governing body of a National 
College for the Leather Industry, and con- 
nections of this nature already subsist with 
other technical colleges which have origi- 
nated in other industries. 


It is entirely consistent with the T.U.C. 
educational policy that the Production Com- 
mittee of its General Council has been active 
in promoting courses of study at technical 
colleges, on work study, and industrial re- 
lations. This development, which owes its 
origins to the initiative of one of the great 
general workers’ unions—the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers—now ex- 
tends to eight centres throughout Britain in 
the form of courses of instruction in these 
subjects lasting about a month. Other unions 
are being actively encouraged to institute 
similar courses for their own industries. 
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BHARAT CHILDREN’S CONGRESS 


So long as our Country was under foreign 
domination, our attention was entirely con- 
centrated on making all-out efforts in a battle 
to destroy that domination. Now that the 
said foreign domination has been destroyed 
and we have attained complete independence 
since August 15, 1947, the scene of the battle 
has changed-the battle nevertheless persists. 
For, after all is not the entire life a battle? 


We have now to fight the battle of resur- 
rection and renaissance. We have to remove 
the darkness of ignorance, poverty, and 
superstition into which so long we were kept 
immersed by the events of time. We have 
then to march in discipline on the road to 
lighted and ordered progress, both material 
and spiritual. We have to so develop our 
Country’s life as a whole and its entire 
resources and wealth that there shall be 
plenty of everything for all and that each 
one of the living beings is able to express 
and live the life in fullness. 


While recognising this self expression and 
fullness of life in case of Children, it is uni- 
versally acknowledged that a child is inno- 
cent, blemishless, pure and tender. Its poten- 
tial capacity is limitless and given opportu- 
nities and proper surroundings, its develop- 
ment can reach marvellous proportions. In 
developing therefore the country’s life to 
the desired end, we have to attempt to so 
construct a human being from a mere child 
that its physical energy is unbounded, its 
mental prowess penetrating and illuminating 
and its heart full of nobility, love, warmth 
and tolerance for its fellow-beings. 


How shall we respond to this call of duty? 


We believe, there is now an urgent need 
for a country-wide organisation which will 
supply this basic positive motive relating to 
the question of the growth of our children. 


We can no longer be and remain content 
with vague ideas such as entertainment, 
education, and development. We have to 
define and give shape to these abstractions. 


The aim of this organisation will therefore 
be to make children attain maximum 
strength of body, mind and soul so as to be 
able to contribute their utmost for creating 
conditions of the highest prosperity—ma- 
terial, moral and spiritual—in our country. 


To achieve this aim, the organisation in- 
vited all the existing child welfare institutions 
and training schools and Associations to form 
a federation on a countrywide basis and shall 
also start centres under its own auspices and 
direct management. While regulating and 
controlling high level office and adminis- 
trative work, the organisation will encourage 
children to form and develop their own cen- 
tres and their own lines of activities. While 
approaching the Governments of the day to 
help the organisation evolve a standard and 
uniform curriculum and training, both for 
children and child welfare workers, it shall 
agitate to bring consciousness in parents, 
teachers, and society in general with a view 
to focussing their attention in an ever increas- 
ing degree towards making the children grow 
on the above lines. This should not be mis- 
understood as regimentation or creating of 
mere automatons, for while planning deve- 
lopment with a purpose and towards a 
specific end, we have admitted freedom and 
self expression as essential for the growth and 
happiness of children. 


It will encourage children by organising 
province-wide training camps and moving 
theatrical squads and volunteer bands to 
participate in manual labour movements for 
developing the country, such as growing 
food, rearing gardens, building roads, 


digging wells, running consumers’ co-opera- 
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tive shops, and working in factories, mills and 
workshops and shall also, undertake the 
preparation, compilation and publication of 
the necessary literature. 


We desire, this organisation of and for 
children to develop on an all India scale 
and fight the Country’s battle of resurrection 
and renaissance. 


DR. WALTER C. RECKLESS—U. N. EXPERT 


Dr. Walter C. Reckless, who has come out 
to India under the auspices of the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the United 
Nations has been assigned to the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences as Visiting Professor 
in Criminology and Correctional Administra- 
tion. He arrived in Bombay, accompanied 
by Mrs. Reckless, on Sunday, October 21 
1951. 


During his first fortnight’s stay in Bombay 
and Delhi, he visited juvenile institutions 
and prisons in order to acquaint himself 
with their work. Dr. Reckless also met the 
Chief Minister, the Home Minister and other 
officials of the Bombay Government, and 
discussed with them problems of crime and 
ithabilitation of offenders. Later, he paid 
courtesy calls at the Secretariat, New Delhi, 
to meet some of the officials of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Dr. Reckless held a special conference at 
the Tata Institute with members of the 
Faculty and three top-ranking officers of the 
Bombay Government, who are co-operating 
in the training programme. A tentative 
schedule of training has been drawn up 
which will operate from January 1952 for a 
period of six months. The scheme of work 
includes lectures on topics, such as, Introduc- 
tory Criminology, Correctional Administra- 
tion, Control and Treatment of Crime, 
Criminal Law and Criminal Justice, Police 
Science and Administration, Administration 
of Penal and Correctional Institutions in 
India and Abroad, Case Work Interviewing, 
Group Work and Psychiatry in the treatment 
of Offenders. The schedule also includes 
special hours for study in the Institute library, 


10 


and provision is made for observational visits 
of trainees to juvenile, police and other 
allied institutions. 


Three members of the Faculty of the 
Institute, the Inspector General of Prisons, 
Bombay State, Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay and the Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools, Bombay State, will participate in the 
lecture work and organise observation visits. 
Fourteen States of the Indian Union have 
deputed about fortyfive of their jail officials 
to undergo this new training in Criminology 
and Correctional Administration, which will 
be formally inaugurated at the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences, by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Morarji R. Desai, Home Minister, 
Government of Bombay. 


On November 4, 1951, Dr. Reckless left 
Bombay for Madras on the first lap of his 
tour in India. During the two months of 
country wide travel, he will tour important 
States of the country and visit jails and 
other allied institutions, in order to gain a 
first-hand knowledge of prison conditions 
and treatment of offenders in India. He 
will also contact and hold conferences with 
ministers and other officials of the various 
States on the problems of control, prevention 
and treatment of crime. Mrs. Reckless 
accompanies him in his tour in India. 

Terminating his itenerary in Calcutta in 
the last week of December 1951, Dr. Reck- 
less will participate in the fifth annual Session 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work, 
from December 28, 1951 to January 1, 1952. 
He will preside over the deliberations of the 
section on “Planning Social Defence” during 
the session. 
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PRESS CLUB OF TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


At a mecting of the Faculty, Staff and 
students ot the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, held in September, 1951, 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Director, declared 
open the Press Club of the Institute. In his 
opening speech, Dr. Kumarappa said that 
the objective of the Club was fourfold; first 
to disseminate knowledge about the existing 
social conditions in India; second, to stimu- 
late interest and educate the public in modern 
scientific methods of social work; third, to 
provide students of the Institute with oppor- 
tunities for improving their talents for 
writing; and last, to learn to keep themselves 
in touch with the Press after graduation from 
the Institute. Continuing, Dr. Kumarappa 
said that the Bharat Jyoti of Bombay had 
offered to reserve one column every week for 
the articles of the Press Club. He invited 


all the students who had an aptitude for 
research and writing, to become members 
of the Club and contribute articles on current 
social problems. 

Since its inception, the Press Club has sent 
out six articles on such topics as, Squatters, 
Orphans, Education of Hospitalised Children, 
Hospital Social Work, etc., all of which have 
been published in the Bharat Jyoti. 

The Club is open to all students and 
Alumni of the Institute. Every member is 
required to write at least one article a month. 
Contributions should not exceed 1000 words 
in length (three typed foolscap pages) and 
should be as far as possible illustrated. It is 
hoped that our students and Alumni will 
make full use of this opportunity to propa- 
gate and popularise professional social work 
in India, 


INDIAN CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—FIFTH 
ANNUAL SESSION 


Social Workers from all over India will 
muster in large numbers in Calcutta from 
28th December 1951 for a five-day Session 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work. 
This will be the fifth annual Session of the 
Conference, which is an All-India organisa- 
tion to promote the study of social problems 
and to guide the progress of social work in 
India on scientific lines. The Session will 
be help under the distinguished presidentship 
of Pandit H. N. Kunzru. 

Planning is in the air and the Conference 
has rightly given the first priority for planning 
as the theme of the Calcutta Session. In 
view of the recently published report of the 
National Planning Commission on the deve- 
lopment of social services in India, the 
Conference will set before itself the main 
theme of National Planning for Social 
Welfare which will be discussed in four 
sections dealing with different aspects of 


planning, such as, Rural Community 
Development, Welfare in Industry, Adminis- 
tration of Social Work as well as Training of 
Social Workers and Social Defence. 


Each of these four sections will be presided 
over by a Chairman and learned papers from 
experienced social workers actively engaged 
in these respective fields of work will be 
contributed for the consideration of the 
Conference. 


Dr. Walter C. Reckless, who will be 
visiting India as United Nations Technical 
Assistant under the auspices of the U. N. 
Technical Assistance Administration and the 
Government of India, to organise a six 
months’ training programme in Criminology 
and Correctional Administration at the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences from January 
1952 as Visiting Professor, will preside over 
the deliberations of the Section on Planning 
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Social Defence. Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Far 
Eastern Representative of the U. N. Division 
of Social Activities at Bangkok, will be the 
Chairman of the Section on Planning Ad- 
ministration of Social Work and Training of 
Social Workers. The other two sections will 
be chaired by Sardar Tarlok Singh, Deputy 
Secretary, Planning Commission, Govern- 


ment of India and Shri N. S. Mankiker, 


Chief Adviser to Government (Factories), 
Government of India. 

The Conference will offer many splendid 
opportunities of sharing experience and 
knowledge with social workers from all parts 
of India and abroad, and the Session is ex- 
pected to make useful and practical recom- 
mendations for National Planning of Social 
Welfare. 


ANNUAL CONVOCATION 


The Eleventh Convocation of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Andheri, 
Bombay, will be held on Sunday, the 2nd 
December, 1951 at 5-30 p.m. at the Insti- 
tute’s Premises. The Rt. Hon’ble Dr. M. R. 


Jayakar, Vice-Chancellor, Poona University, 
has kindly consented to deliver the address. 
Dr. John Matthai, Chairman of the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust and Governing Board, 
will preside. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
RELIEF MEASURES FOR FARMERS IN EUROPE 


Relief Measures in Favour of Low-Income 
Farmers in Europe.—By Dr. Sigmund V. 
Frauendorfer, M. A. (Vol. II. of the Read- 
ings in Agricultural Economics Series) 
published by the Indian Society of Agricul- 
tural Economics, 46-48 Esplanade Mansions, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. Price 
Rs. 2-8-0 (pp. 50). 1951. 


In all agricultural countries of the world, 
the social economic problems of low-income 
farmers result from a combination of regional 
and cultural factors. Not all these factors 
are within the control of the farmer. Loca- 
tion, for instance, may prohibit a desired 
land-use, or expose the holding to unfavour- 
able natural conditions. But other factors, 
such as, size of holding, technological aids, 
and co-operative credit can be effectively 
controlled for desired ends. It is, in fact, 
a planned manipulation of these latter 
factors in agricultural production that tends 
to strengthen the economic position and 
social welfare of the tillers of the soil. The 
experience of different agrarian countries of 
continental Europe in tackling various socio- 
economic problems of low-income farmers 
opens new vistas of agrarian reform in India, 
and there is much in Dr. Frauendorfer’s 
monograph that is sound and practicable. 


Students of modern system of latifundia 
farming are likely to disagree with the author 
when he makes a strong plea for self-sufficient 
family farms and the revival of subsidiary 
industries for supplementing the income from 
cultivation. But in India, where land is the 
nucleus of social existence, and family res- 
ponsibilities have hardly weakened under the 
stress of democratic economic life, there can 
hardly be found a more practicable solution 
to the problems of low-income peasants. 
Despite the climax growth of machine civili- 
zation, the pattern of agriculture, in central 


and north Europe has remained small scale. 
Comparatively, small scale farming is more 
prosperous in Europe than in India due 
mainly to technological aids, mixed farming 
practices and subsidiary industries. In India, 
today, the problems of low-income farmers 
are not essentially those of small holders, but 
largely those which arise from lack of 
technological aids and welfare measures. 


Agricultural co-operatives, as a_ relief 
measure, have been effective levers for raising 
the income and living standards of the rural 
population in many countries of the world. 
But co-operation, in the true conservative 
sense, whereby members voluntarily combine 
their resources, is hardly operative in several 
European countries, e.g., Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and the Balkan Peninsula. The 
transition of true co-operatives into forms of 
“compulsory co-operation”, “collectivisation”, 
“group-farming”, has according to the 
author, driven the peasants “into a state of 
bondage which differs in practice little from 
the servitude imposed formerly on him by 
feudal lords”. Although I agree with the 
author that the preservation of property 
rights and individual management of farms 
should be respected, there must be a limit 
to which a production unit should be allowed 
to grow lest it should develop into a latifundia 
type of capitalistic enterprise and thwart the 
functions of co-operative societies. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Frauendorfer sees too much red 
in every experiment in agriculture of cou:t- 
ries which have directly or indirectly come 
under the influence of communism. Each 
pattern of co-operation should be evolved 
to meet the specific needs of a people in a 
characteristic social milieu, and India too 
should remodel her co-operative institutions 
accordingly. In a country like India, whose 
rural economy is characterized by small 
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holdings and conservative and_ illiterate 
peasantry, rapid agricultural progress is 
possible only through compulsory co-opera- 
tion and group farming. Hence against 
India’s social background, compulsory 
co-operation and collective farms are worth 
experimenting with. 

A remarkable feature of this little but 
compact monograph is the pragmatic ap- 
proach to economic problems in their social 
framework. In methodology, therefore, 
Dr. Frauendorfer is more on modern lines 
than many agricultural economists who have 
dwelt upon this subject in recent past. Both 
in the West and the East, but more in the 
East, agriculture is not merely an economic 
and technical activity; it is a way of life. 
Economic activity and family life are so inti- 
mately connected in farming, that relief 
measures for improving economic resources 


are bound to fail unless they are simulta- 
neously directed to develop a healthy life. 
“Rural Welfare activities”, according to 
Dr. Frauendorfer, “are, of course, closely con- 
nected with general measures tending to 
improve agricultural conditions. Especially 
the various ways and means aiming at modifi- 
cations of inadequate land tenure system, 
encouragement of rural settlement, agricultu- 
ral co-operation, etc., should not be confined 
to economic targets, but ought to be used for 
creating the social background for human 
satisfactions.” Therefore, all our agricultural 
economic policies should be anvilled upon 
the human and social background of peasant 
life. The objective should be the total 
welfare of low-income farmers, and not 
merely their economic welfare measured by 
sheer rod of money. 


A. M. Lorenzo 


-DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK (1949-50-U.N.O.) 


Demographic Yearbook 1949-50.—United 
Nations Publication, (sales No. 1951. XIII. 
L), Price 45 sh., Oxford Book and Stationery 
Co., New Delhi. 


This second issue of the Demographic 
Yearbook 1949-50 is an international source- 
book of continuing importance and value 
on the world’s population and its trends. It 
contains more than 400 pages of tables, and 
represents a considerable gain in geographic 
coverage over the first issue. As a result of 
a forward shift in schedule, it has been 
possible to include data not only for 1948, 
but in many cases for 1949 as well. In addi- 
tion to a set of maps, identifying the geo- 
graphic units for which data are presented, 
the Year Book includes a tabular index 
showing what type of data are given in the 
tables for each geographic unit. The biblio- 
graphy presented at the end of the volume 
for reference purposes has been revised and 
brought up to date. 


At the outset, it needs pointing out that, 
because of the large and increasing amount 
of data available, a plan of rotation has been 
adopted whereby each issue features a special 
topic or field of interest, the cycle to be com- 
pleted at intervals of about five years. Certain 
tables, however, which are regarded as basic 
or standard, are to be repeated every year 
with appropriate revisions and the introduc- 
tion of new information. 


The current issue of the Demographic 
Yearbook 1949-50 lays special emphasis on 
marriage and fertility, while additional 
mortality statistics are expected to feature in 
the next. A new table, presenting statistics 
of unemployed, classified by age and sex, 
has been added to the group of tables dealing 
with economic characteristics. Another, 
presenting statistics of arrivals and depar- 
tures by major categories, has been added 
to the group dealing with international 
migration. In addition to the changes 
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mentioned above, the current issue presents 
a report on world population trends over the 
past thirty years and a tentative summary 
of current vital rates and age characteristics 
of the world by regions. This report (see 
Chapter II) represents the first excursion of 
the Demographic Yearbook into the realm of 
synthesis and analysis of international statis- 
tics. 


According to this summary, the population 
of the world is estimated at nearly 2.4 billions 
in 1949, which represents an increase of more 
than half a billion over the figure estimated 
for 1920, or an average rate of slightly less 
than one per cent per annum. Malthusian 
followers of form might heave a sigh of 
relief at the revelation that not India but 
Latin America appears to be the fastest 
growing part of the world. There, relatively 
high birth rate and improved mortality con- 
ditions have combined to produce a rather 
high rate of natural increase (about 2 per 
cent per annum). Though the annual average 
for South Central Asia (India and Pakistan 
constituting the greater part of this region) 
is about | per cent, yet the absolute increase 
of more than 4 million annually during the 
period 1920-1949 is tremendous even though 
the rate of increase is not exceptionally high. 
In the light of these facts, the Planning Com- 
mission should re-examine the economic 
targets for mobilizing the “unassessed” 
natural resource potential of the Indian sub- 
continent. 


As is bound to occur in a compilation of 
data from various countries, comparability 
is strongly affected by differences in periods 
for which census figures are available, defini- 
tions and methods of classification. The 
data for Asiatic countries are, in many cases, 
not only old (relating to 1930-31) but some- 
times incomplete. The gap in fertility 


statistics relating to India is to be regretted. 
The data relating to Economically Active 
Population (Table 11 to 14) for pre-war 
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II period in some countries, and postwar II 
period in others, is incomparable due to sub- 
stantial population gains and losses. It is 
not surprising therefore to find that the 
percentage ratio of economically active 
population (or working population) to the 
total population is generally higher in some 
Asiatic countries than in some American and 
European countries. India, for example, 
shows 42.2% working population to the 
total population in 1931 which is compared 
with 40.1% for U.S.A. in 1941. Likewise, 
the United Kingdom with 47.0% in 1931 
is compared with New Zealand which shows 
42.4% in 1942. The comparison of this 
type of data on an incomparable time base 
not only renders the information less valuable 
for practical purposes but also leads to defec- 
tive inferences and conclusions. I would 
suggest that one such period may be selected 
for which data is available for all reporting 
countries and percentage ratios compared; 
wherever the latest information is also 
available for some countries only, it may be 
recorded separately, preferably below the 
base. Since uniformity in return of latest 
figures is not likely to be achieved in the 
immediate future, my suggestion might ap- 
peal to the planners of the next issue of the 
Demographic Yearbook. They should bear in 
mind that the greatest value of international 
statistics alike to students and statesmen lies in 
the comparison of data relating to the report- 
ing countries of the world. 

Since the primary function of the Statisti- 
cal ‘Bureau of the Department of Social 
Affairs, Population Division, United Nations, 
is the compilation and dissemination of 
statistical information to the international 
general public, the compilers should take 
note of three suggestions in order to make 
this work readily acceptable and useful both 
to the students of the subject and the lay 
readers. First, a greater use should be made 
of graphic methods of presenting certain 
types of data, e.g., size and distribution of 
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density of population, etc. 
Pictograms, Pie Charts and Curve Charts 
should be used more freely to enable the 
reader to overcome the tedium of scan- 
ning dry-as-bone figures, presented largely 


Cartograms, 


in derivative tables. Second, each table 
should be introduced by brief interpretational 
notes, and followed by certain irresistible 
inferences so that the true implication of 
data-relationship may be understood by the 
lay reader. Third the bulk of this volume and 
the price should be reduced so that it 
may reach the low-income buyers in econo- 
mically backward countries. There appears 
to be little justification for combining the 
English and French versions in the same 
volume; even if a reader knows both these 
languages he would not make use of them 
simultaneously. If the Demographic Year- 
book is published separately in English and 
in French, the cost is likely to come down 
sympathetically with the reduction in 
volume. If the cost of this publication re- 
mains prohibitive, as it is today, the U.N.O. 
will not be surprised some day to miss the 
Demographic Yearbook even in the 
museums of some of the poorer countries of 
the Middle and Far East. 

Knowing as I do the limitations to the 
appraisal of the accuracy of the statistics and 
the comparability of international data, the 


task of the compilers of the Demographic 
Yearbook is formidable indeed. The ability 
and the zeal with which this work has been 
completed, and the precautions which have 
been taken in presenting the available data 
in a scientific and unbiased manner should 
be kept in the reader’s mind. In presenting 
the available evidence the compilers have 
utilized certain devices, e.g. (changes in the 
form of presentation, elaboration of foot- 
notes, etc.) for safeguarding the data 
against misinterpretation. Wherever feasi- 
ble, the definitions or classifications recom- 
mended by the United Nations Population 
Commission have been adopted. Though 
much remains to be done both in the direc- 
tion of more careful evaluation of the data 
and in the direction of improvement of 
statistics, the present volume of the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook 1949-50 must be con- 
sidered an authentic sourcebook on world’s 
population and its trends. There is much 
that should be of value and importance to 
the business executive, insurance actuary, 
social scientist, planner, teacher, and student. 
This publication shows that the United 
Nations Organization can, if not by 
guaranteeing peace, at least by furthering 
knowledge, justify its existence to the scep- 
tic generation of today. 
A. M. Lorenzo. 
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What did the 3 wise monkeys say? 


Three long words that all boll down to Shell X-100 Motor Oil. 

The first *W.M." in Shell X-100— called detergency — keeps your engine 
clean — takes care of carbon deposits that form on vital engine parts. 
The second ‘W.M.’ —that's stability — prevents the oil splitting up and 
forming harmful sludge under strenuous running conditions. The 
third ‘ W.M." — protection — spreads a tenacious oil-film over all working 
parts at all times and defeats expensive corrosion, 


That's why the three wise monkeys say — 





-. and Burmah-Shell 


deliver the goede! 
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